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TTijr fete unpityM. and thy rites unpaid! 

No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear, 
Pleas'd thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier. 
| By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 

r By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 

$ strangers honour’d, and by strangers mourn’d. 


Nm. 9.] PHILADELPHIA FEBRUARY. [1834. 


M4POLKOH A2VD MARIA LOUISA. 

I BmM by Machinery, by Asa Spencer, from a 
Medal executed by J&ndrieu* 

Tie beautiful medallion which embellishes 
the present number of the Casket, is a speci¬ 
men of a peculiar style of engraving which 
! America cairns the exclusive honor of giving 
» birth to. In 1817, by the use of a machine which 
bad been invented in Philadelphia, Christian 
Oebredd, die-sinker, produced upon copper 
an migrating from a medal, having upon it the 
1 her J of Alexander of Russia. From this en¬ 
graving impressions were taken and distribu¬ 
ted. lie claims set forth in the London Phi¬ 
losophical Magasine for 1833, rest upon'no proof, 
whim its existence in this country for so many 
, yean previous, abundantly established it as an 
American invention, even if the fact had ever 
been denied, which does not appear to be the 
Mease. In 1819, Mr. Asa Spencer, of the house 
» of Draper, Underwood, Bald & Spencer, bank 
neto engraven, took with him to London, a 
machine of the kind above alluded to, winch 
was d es i g ned principally for straight and waved 
Kne fifing* This machine was used in London 
during the year just mentioned, and the mode of 
ruling wavedfhnes, and of coving medals was then 
extoflatsd and explained ny Mr. Spencer to 
several artists. Little, however, was done in 
the way of medal ruling, until about four years 
since, when adesireto apply the method to the 
engraving of designs for rank notes, caused it 
to he revived by Mr. Spencer, who bestowed 
great attention on it, ana overcame the difficul¬ 
ties encountered in the outset 
Use peculiar construction of this machine has 
never been made a secret, nor has it ever been 
patented, although prudential motives have re¬ 
quired that it should not be minutely described, 
and thus be placed in the hands of those by 
whom ill use might be perverted to improper 
puip m cs . In consequence if this free com¬ 
munication in relation to this machine, it is 
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now made, with modifications in the details, for 
engravers, by some of our machinists. 

it may not be amiss, however, briefly to ob¬ 
serve, that this machine is constructed much on 
the principle of a pentegraph. Since it has been 
introduced into the art of bank note engraving, 
it has materially increased the safety of notes, 
by rendering it wholly impossible to make a 
counterfeit. The effect produced is so pecu¬ 
liar as to defy all efforts of the graver at 
imitation. The steel implement of tne engra¬ 
ver soon becomes blunted by an application of 
this kind, and the keen point of a diamond is 
alone found equal to the task of tracing suc¬ 
cessive lines or equal distinctness on the hard 
surface of the steel plate. Mr. Spencer can¬ 
not he too much distinguished for his z?al in 
perfecting an instrument which combines so 
much real utility with the beauty of its pro¬ 
ductions ; while nis success in doing so would 
seem to be the highest possible evidenceof his 
skill and science as an artist and mechanic. The 
completion of such a machine appeared alone 
wanting to place the respectable engraving 
company before mentioned, at the summit of 
their profession. If they have heretofore been 
admitted to possess taste, talent and skill of 
the most exalted order, they must now he al¬ 
lowed to add the finishing qualification of per¬ 
fect safety —a quality as necessary in their works 
as light is to creation. 

A Blush— “What a mysterious thing is a blush! 
that a single word or look, or a thought should send 
that inimitable carnation over the cheek, like the soft 
tints of a summer sunset! Strange, too. that it is only 
the fece—the human face—that is capable of blushing! 
The hand or foot does not turn red with modes¬ 
ty or shame any more than the glove or stock¬ 
ing which covers it. It is the face that is the 
heaven of the soul!—there may be traced the intellec¬ 
tual phenomena, with a confidence amounting to a 
moral ceitainty. A single Mush should pat the infidel 
to shame, and prove to him the absurdity of the doc¬ 
trines of chance. 
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SONG—THE THREE WISHES. 


Ther/oUowiog song, composed for die occasion 
was sung at the late celebration of the anniversary of 
St. Andrew, by the St. Andrew’s Society of Savan¬ 
nah, Ga. • It is almost equal to Bums's original. 

“Thistle Bloom.” 

To **—'"Should AmM Acquaintance 
Should Scotia's emblem be foigot? 

Should mem’ry scant it room f 
Should we her sons remember not 
The Thistle's bonnie bloom ? 

CHORUS. 

The Thistle's bonnie bloom my friens 
The Thistle’s bonnie bloom, 

We II toom a stoup this gladsome night 
To “Thistle's bourne bloom." 

Tho’ far free hamc an’ native lan, 

Our hearts shall feel no gloom. 

While here we join a winsome clan 
To sing “The Thistle Bloom." 

CHORUS. 

The Thistle's bonnie bloom, &c. 

We Joe her glens, her braes, her bums, 

Her heather and her broom, 

But maist our soul for country yearns, 

At agkt o' Thistle bloom. 

CHORUS. 

The Thistle's bonnie bloom, Sfc. 

Tho' alt we quaff to Scotia's gude, 

Why list mirth an' sang gse roun, 

Yel nobler feelings warm the blind. 

Inspired by Thistle bloom. 

CHORUS. 

The Thistle’s bonnie bleom, 4’C* 

We bid il© tearfo* widow turn, ■ 

Her eyes frae aff the temfat 
We hush the wa.il o' orphan bairn, 

Taught by thee, “Thistle bloom." 

CHORUS. 

The Thistle's bonnie bloom, <tc. 

Then sing ye chiels wie' heart and soul, 

Skirl loiii nor fitsh the tune, 

Gar Indus tell it to the pole, 

And praise thee, “Thistle bloom !" 
cnea us. 

The Thistle's bonnie bloom, 4fC* 

From the Saturday Evening Post. 

LUES. 

Adieu! yc sunny, summer hours. 

A long, perhaps, a last farewell, 

When spring renews his vernal flowers, 

I may not with their freshness dwelL 

A spirit sunk, a broken heart, 

Ne’er mingles with the gay and free, 

And misery cannot bear to part, 

From one, so wretched, lone as me. 

My dreams of love and joy*are o’er. 

Which smiled upon my youthful day, 

Now, syren hope can charm no more, 

Or lure me with its fleeting ray. 

Bach gayer thought aside 1 fling, 

Its fading bliss, and idle dreams, 

I would not to my bosom bring. 

One thought ot fonder, earlier themes. 

Then fare ye well, ye youthful hours. 

Ye days of love, and hope forewell, 

When spring renews her vernal flowers, 

I may not with their freshnes dwell 

a h. w. 


Written for the Casket- 

The Three Wishes. 

A DREAM. 

Of all the slaves who bowed to the ground!, and 
touched the dust at the feet of Sultan Morad, 
the most submissive and most discontented was 
Mehemet Han. To have beheld the complacen¬ 
cy with which the same Mehemet stroked his 
beard, twisted his turban,adjusted his cashmere 
—to have observed him, with solemn steps and 
downcast eyes, entering the mosch,mortals most 
have regarded him as the most sincere Moslem 
who had ever kissed the Black Stone of the Ca&ha, 
at Mecca. Sincere, indeed, was Mehemet Han, 
in the object of his piety, and that was his own 
aggrandizement; and a puzzle it must hare 
been to the great Prophet himself, to divine the 
depth of the ambitious desires of Mehemet Han. 

It was one of those summer evenings, the 
beauty of which no fancy could realize, unless 
that fancy had been vivified by the scenery of 
Thrace and Bithynia, along the Bosphorus, and 
sublimed by the last beams of day, glittermg 
upon Turkish minarets, moschs, and tombs, 
through the trembling cypress boughs, with 
which these edifices are interspersed, and par¬ 
tially overshadowed. The surface of the straits, 

just sufficiently ruffled to shew it wan liquid.■ 

the solemn abodes of departed Mnssuhnen—the 
fading rays still playing upon the long banks of 
clouds, hanging over the fields of Thrace, or ris¬ 
ing motmtam-Bfce from the bosom of Che Mar. 

mora; the moon appearing over the distant 
mountains of Asia; and in the centre of this 
splendid picture, the thousand shapeless and va¬ 
rying forms created by the twilight, from the 
bouses and shores, and I he whole rendered potm- 
Karly impressive by the deep toned Mnzzein 
breaking on the ear. Alt nature was called to 
repose, to contemplation, awl to unfeigned devo¬ 
tion ; and thousands, relieved from the cares of 
day, felt the balm upon their souls. But there 
was one to whom the rich scene seemed as did 
Paradise to the first tempter of maa: 

“ Each passion dimm'd his face, 

Thrice charged with pale ire, envy, and despair." 

The very day thus closed, had Mehemet Han, 
with the most apparently deyoted expression.ot 
attachment aad fidelity, assisted to put the award 
of the Prophet into the bands of a near grand 
vizier. That new vizier was the great Jush- 
met Cnprogli, The now cringing and repining 
Mehemet Han, the son of a Curd, was the 
spoiled favourite of Cnprogli; and never since 
the days of Salad in did a more fierce and un¬ 
grateful fugitive issue from the mountains of 
Curdiatan. 

“ May his soul be in Eblis, before the snow 
fails on this city,” muttered the heart-stricken 
Mehemet “ For what have I despoiled the un¬ 
believers, and made their habitations desolate 1 


purpose. If Morad himself doth not weep when 
my riches are named, then some other Pacha 
has already made Rouraelia as complete a de¬ 
part as I hare left Anatolia—that basest of all 
the worshippers of Allah, that CuproglL But 
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be shal net always frown in foe Divan. The ■ 
amt foeriff himself—the proud and haughty 
HonA myyet tremble at the name of Mike- 
met Ban. Ae b ow s t rin g, which tent hit pro* 
liccmenr, Ibrahim, to mangle with unbelievers 
—Caprogfc, Grand Vuae?—b&ii Mehe- 

BMi Ban, at the end of ten peart* service, onl y 
a Pacha of Three Tails. The whoie ftuthfal 
M ores af Omar, bowing the knee to Cuprog- 
ii; and me, when thirty summers have ripened 
ny beam, sent to-Why has Allah poured the 


ny beam, sent to—Why has Allah poured the 
foil stream of wisdom on the bead of Mehemet, 
and left the sculls of Morad, and his vizier, Cu- 
pagi, barren rooks on thedesart ? Holy Proph¬ 
et tanghlwt the mind of thy servant, for these 
tistogi us dark and hidden/’ 

At these words the spirit of the Moslem sunk, 
•named, and whilst his head rested on the root 
« staged cypress,and his body reclined beneath 


tbesam of a tomb, gray from time, a deep slum¬ 
ber ftnpcd him in forgetfulness ; hut the body 
■Irdapt; the mind, with the rapid and myste- 
nmtnmsitkas of a dream, seamed to awaken 
tone* life. 

* Mahomet Han—Mehemet Han,” called 4 
oiiiiii ipocn the air. 

t “Ilf mervant is here, 11 replied the astonished 

liniiiin; and he beheld before him, descend¬ 
er Mo a fleecy cloud, a being, not of earth, 
re nhas light as ether, and sparkling with 
wary precious gam. His ejfes, though benign 
i* time af the most beauteous houri, were too 
rad ia nt hr mortal sight, and those of Mehemet 
dmi Isaeath their power; his lips were also 
rasladftsbe sunk to foe ground at toe feet of the 
« 

*Pmr net Mehemet, thou most faithfol 
tregft the faithful children of true believers. 
lam m s of the seventy thousand times seventy 

frwmad spirits, who await and fly to the nether- 

■oft bauds of the universe, at the command of 
J»0eet Prophet Come, thou favoured one, 
kre what the biassed Mahommed hath vouch- 
■fc k bestow on him wbase prayers are record¬ 
ed J the Book of Remembrance.” 

liiinB than (ha light of a thousand suns seemed 
re to beam on the earth. The Marmora sea, 
** adjacent shores, and the edifices of the impe- 
pudty sad adjacent villages, appeared involved 
ra iaeeauft light ineffable. The angel stretch 

• Jtolh hif hand and touched the shoulders of 
■reset, and both rose, light as the zephyr 
Jtoefc tons the flowery garden of the seraglio: 
,Jhl f rapidly ascended to the region of clouds, 
** tafed with every colour which could de- 
W the eye or ravish tne senses. The dark soul 
oMebeoiet was, for the moment, penetrated by 
tfcefidgooce,andhU powers of vision expanded 

* ■* elevation stretched the vast domains of his 


grater, M orad, as a chart beneath his feet The 
Jteratera appeared a mere pond, as the distant 
£rafyebgo, studded with islands, advanced, 
rarapng Howard the mountains and rales of 
unaoe, Macedonia, and dimly presenting the 
«ra»of Italy, beyond foe Adriatic. The snow 
cad Hemes could not conceal the dark and 
ra^rahe Danube, or the crescent, shedding its 
°ra*-ht beams on the borders of Hungary, and 
the entire shores of theEuxioe. Sweep 
mg hu rapid view to the south, the distant and 


SI 

burning shares of Africa stretched along a bori- 
sso, beneath which Cyprus and Candia seemed 
as two blooming garden?, on each side of the 
Chehdonian promontory. 

“ Turn thine eye to the mountains of Asia,’* 
said toe spirit, as Mehemet was swiftly borne 
along the winds. Anatolia and Caramaina, with 
the towering Caucasus, seemed to float west¬ 
ward, as the shores of Europe receded, and the 
mountains of Asia, the Caspian and Indian seas, 
and the cities of Persia, rose en the eastern per¬ 
spective. The heart of Mehemet swelled with 
delight, as the whole Mahometan kingdoms and 
nations presented a varied tapestry to his enrap¬ 
tured gaze. But from the too immense picture 
his bewildered fancy was withdrawn by his 
guide, as they at length rested on the highest 
P^k of Amanus. 

“ Turn thine eyes to the nort hwe stw a rd,” and 
Mehemet obeyed the spirit. His dream then 
bore the flight of imaginary fancy to the plains of 

Konia, over the foamams of the Ermak and 8a- 

caria rivers, until his mind’s eye fixed on lstam 
boui, (Constantinople) rising the paviHkm of 
kings, between two seas. The streets of that 
city, and its harbour, presented one connected 
scene -df military parade and pomp. Here 
pranced foe proud Arabian courser, as be bore 
the still prouder warrior. There, in solid array, 
troop after troop marched to foe quays, where 
ships innumerable received the turbaned legions. 
Amongst those grim warriors one rode in stateli- 
est garb; his scymetar gleamed with studded 
diamonds, and on the banner before Mail, floated 
the insignia of Othman power. Tti 
Mehemet grew sick at foe sight, and liiifi coun¬ 
tenance blackened with rage:—this honoured 
commander of thousands, was Cuprogli. 

“ They heart may yet be comforted,” s « 
guide; “be calm and thou shalt see.” Mehe 
met devoured his wrath in silence, as foe while 
canvass of a mighty fleet floated down the Mar¬ 
mora. His eye pursued the crowded ships ms 
they passed the Dardanelles, the Archipelago, 
and foe beauteous 8ou>; and until, sweeping 
through foe Cyclades,they passed Cape Sawaso, 
and moored in foe bay of Mutium, in Candia. 

“ Let the storm of war rage,” said the spirit; 
“ be attentive to the message 1 bring thee from 
the Prophet—it is in these words: ‘ Go to that 
servant of Allah, and grant him the full fruition 
of the THREE most ardent wishes of his 
SOUL.’ I await thy desires, Mehemet Han.” 

“ Wealth/* sighed the Moslem. 

u Most wisely oast thou chosen, son of a mor¬ 
tal : wealth will command foe services of friends, 
and lay thy enemies at thy feet. Here isapurse,” 
said the spirit, opening bis robe, and placing foe 
surcharged repository of gold in the bands of 
Mehemet, “ which thou cannot exhaust Ever 
full t all the riches of the infidel children of traf¬ 
fic, all the riches of the gorgeous east, and all 
timanres of foe Sheriff Morad, put together, 
wonM be poverty to thy riches, favoured Mebe- 

Tbe heart of Mehemet glowed for a moment 
m he placed foe invaluable gift in bis bosom; 
but in another moment he cast a glance towards 
Csodia, and his breast heaved. 
u Thy Mcond wish, Mehemet/* *aid the spirit 
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“ Life,” quickly replied the Turk. u life— the sapphire button at its top, and held it o mr 
what is it ?—a flash of lightning—a peal of than- the ewer. A stream of golden pieces, mhwsd 
der”— with the moat brilliant and high-wrought fMM, 

“ And all is gone into the place ef silence,” flowed into and soon ov e rflow e d the ewer, and 
observed the spirit, with a smile; for short, in- spread upon the precious carpet beneath, 
deed, is the course of the days of man; but thou, “ It is enough—blessed be Allah, and Mahom¬ 

et greatly favoured Mehemet, shali have no med is his Prophet,” exclaimed Mehemet, doe- 
cause to complain for want of length of years:— ing his purse and replacing k in his boeonu “£ 
when two hundred springs shall nave renewed will solace myself with a tew pages of the hook 
the flowers of Asia, over yonder plains, thy full of futurity,” said the now happy Miwwtlrann, mm 
strength of manhood shall not be then complete.” be drew forth the portentous volume. On its hd 
Mehemet exulted in the promise, felt bis purse, be read, 
stroked his beard, but again glancing over con- u Thepromumof AUak shall be fuyUhcL” 
tending fleets ana armies in Candia, be again “ Then shall Mehemet Han be richer than sU 
sighed. tike kings of the earth; live more than seven timon 

u The day of thy death I cannot foresee ray- longer than common mortals—see farther into 
self,” said the spirit; “ 1 am commanded to as- futurity than any other prophet, except the 
sure thee, that more than five hundred years Messed Mahommed,and be wiser than Bmomin 
shalt thou fcre.” himself,” whispered his heart, to dose his mflec- 

“ Blind and fettered,” impatiently replied Me- tions as be unclasped the volume, and most rap- 
hemet, with all the add and silver the earth turously read, 

contains; with length of days seven-fold more “ Ask, and it shall be unfolded totbee.” 
than the common term of man's life—what is This was written on the obverse of the golden 
then the possessor but a voyager on the ocean of cover, and turning to the right side, be found the 
time, whose vision is sealed? Futurity”— book was indeed a mirror, or rather a window 
* Thy third wish,” interrupted the spirit j is through which he saw whatever of foturity be 
ip in«f to divine—be it so;” and be touCbed’the desired to see. 

head of Mehemet, and at the same time drew “ The siege of Candia ?” be sighed, and Can- 
from his bosom a small golden clasped book, dia was once more before him. The city of 
44 This is the BOOK of FUTURITY,” he con- Mutium had surra&dered, mnfl only about one 
thraed; “ it is now thine. Thou art now en- hundred thousand of the faithful bad, been sent 
ricbed beyond al other mortal possessions:— to Paradise, from under its walls. Tim fleet in 

tliciii art ensured of life far beyood the utmost triumph was leaving the place, and Cuprogl*. 

term granted to thy fellow men; and tbou hast “ Dog!” roared Mehemet, and clouds and dark- 
what no human being but the great Prophet can ness obscured the book. 

boast: tbou hast the records of coming time.” “ Mehemet Han, grand vizier?” muttered toe 
Here the spirit smiled, and was silent. The inquirer, and the page was wm clear, iiai le 
entranced Mehemet remained lost for some mo- maddened, sprung to his feet, drew forth in, most 
iiiiiifi (i(in in tJliiii mixed exultations created by his trancbant blade of Damascus, twirled bis mas* 
new condition. • A chili came over him; be tacbios, and swore extinction to the whole best 
turned routod to where his guide had stood, but of unbelievers. Here be remembered and ru¬ 
be was *o#%loue on Amanus. Tbe snows were peated a text of the Koran; “Be moderate in 
rifted around him, as the winds sighed amongst prosperity.” This advice restored h soul to 
the frozen summits. He clasped his hands on some patience, and he again turned his eye to 
his breast: his purse and book were safe, but bis book. 

tbe whole landscape, not open to ordinary vis km, “ When will Mehemet Han begrand vizier ?" 
had vanished. Mehemet stgbed; but a change “ In the year of tbe Hegira, 1310,” appeared 
again came over the spirit of his dream. He in letters of fire, and like the lightnings flautfet 
seemed to awake as if from a delicious sleep, disappeared. 

and found himself reclining on a most superbly “ Merciful Allah!” most piteously exclaimed 
rich ottoman, in an apartment, the walls of Mehemet, “ I shall then be more than two bun- 
which was mother of pearl, the floor a carpet of dred years old.” 

woven gold; the frames of the doors ana win- “ Just about middle age.” appeared in words 
dows, crystal, vying in sparkling brightness to of fire, as before, which flashed and was gone* 
the finest diamonds of India. On every side but was followed by “ Mehemet be attentive sum 
vases of jasper supported flowers of every dye, be instructed.” 

and exhaled a fragrance which reached and Tbe whole soul of the dreamer was now ab- 
sootbed the inmost senses. Soft and thrilling sorbed, and his gaze riveted on tbe scenes which 
music stole upon the ear, and the tones rose and opened before him. First rose the imperial city ; 
fell at the inward wish of the hearer. Servants, but bow changed! Tbe feces of strangers ap- 
in the most gorgeous livery, were prostrate peered in the streets, with steps firm and mien 
awaiting the commands of their lordly master, erect, as if masters. 

“ Slave, bring that golden ewer, and place it “ Who are they ?” mentally demanded Mebe- 

by me,” exclaimed Mehemet. He was obeyed, met 

44 Leave me alone, slaves,” be continued in a u Russians,” gleamed above their beads, 
raised voice, and in a moment he was alone in “ The mosch of Sultan Selim?” 

the most costly apartment ever conceived by the 44 Like all other moschein Constantinople, are 

human imagination. m rged, and hare become pure—they are now”— 

Clapping his hand to his breast, be draw forth = “Temples of tbe unbelievers,” roared the in- 
his purse, and withdrawing the strings, seized dign&nt Turk. “ The Seraglio?” 
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wafts dvelwhflrl—its rude and 
magoifioence vanished—guays and 
‘ formed the front—and within, mer- 
m rose. It is again Byzantium.” 
i! Allah S thy ways are just but mys¬ 
terious,” groaned the distressed Mehemet. “The 
DifUh-iw great Padi—Schah—th Sheriff— 
the Button?” 

The dilapidated walls of Barsa rose before 
tea, and amid its half ruined palaces, his suffus¬ 
ed visaon beheld a remnant of Othman power, 
seated where bad sat their ancestors w past 
ages, long before their scymetars gl eam ed on 
tise western ashore of the Hellespont, la front of 
the palace appeared a body of troops, with 
coantansncri downcast, motley clothed and 
armed, and at their head a men whose thin and 
hair and beard, and pale, haggard, and 
— 1 visage bespoke extreme length of 


“ Long lire our great viaier Mehemet Han!” 
streamed along a dark and heavily clouded sky, 
all was silence and sadness. The 
l tool of the sleeper was now trans¬ 
it ane of his most ardent hopes was realized, 
bat, aka! under what shadows of calamity! The 
his countiy departed; the followers of 
lUaaiineMcl trembling at the name of the long 
ccBiiiii and ha toil Kaffir*. Himself reduced to a 
dads, pictured the departed grandeur of the 
Othman empire, now falling in ruins upon its 


“ Iff 1^ ?” he inwardly, yet scarcely dar- 

edevea In thought to call forth that part of futu- 

4,4 Be patient and be iostrocted,” again beamed. 
Iiiii this twinkling ef a moment his dream car¬ 
ried hhn backwards in time and space* He was 
seated iii a most magnificent pavilion, overiook- 
isg the gently railed surface of the Marmora. 
Thu pavrMcn rose upon one of the highest of the 
Mien lulls ewer which extended the imperial 
ktunbeul. Beside him sat one of the fairest 
dngbtars of Circantk; a form which not even 
As moat beauteous boon could excel. The 
id dev of incense and flattery mixed to regale bis 
aJunmit overpowered senses* The lips of the en¬ 
chanting Eatema were pouring forth a recita- 
fea of lie wealth, power, and greatness of her 
bekrved lord, the generous, valiant, and victori¬ 
ous Pacha Mehemet Han. The inflated heart 
of the same Pacha was moving a breast-plate 
gadded with diamonds of inestimable price. The 
title ef Saif’O Bawla, (sword of the state) was 
hroaitfsl by the bewitching Eutema, as she 
Bsched the hilt of a scymetar, a preseat from 
flu neat Sultan Mustapaa. 

44 Thy enemy Cuprogli, lies amongst the bones 
of unbelievers, on the bonks of the Danube,” 
whispered Eutema. “ Yes, my Lord! and the 
newer of Mustapba is like the leaf in after sum¬ 
mer: it is withering! and will”— 

“ Soon fall, and be trodden under foot,” re- 
spaded Mehemet 

“And my own lord be grand vizier,” peculat¬ 
ed Eatema, as she clasped the knees of the aspi- 
ring Pacha. 

“What sound breaks the air ?” demanded Me- 
tenet, after an anxious pause. 

v—--in^” replied Eatema. 


‘ It»the howling win 


\ 
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u No!” passionately rejoined Mehemet, “ it 
is the mgif sound of war**—and in fancy he 
stood breathless, with his right hand on the hilt 
of his studded scymetar. Sodden and frightful 
darkness in a moment overwhelmed him; his 
houses, pavilion—his Eutema and children, 
seemed swept before a mighty tempest, out of 
which issued corses menacing death! death! 
to foe vile traitor, Mehemet Han.” 

“Villain! where is thy benefaotor, Cuprogli ?” 
loudly demanded one voice. 

“ Dead, on the field of Salankameo, and by 
the treachery of this caitiff,” mournfully replied 
another. 

“Death! death!” again resounded with re¬ 
doubled fury, as the terrified wretch seemed 
hurled along by the very breath of rage, whilst 
the cries of his wives and children mingled. in 

the blast. 

Another change came: a glare like that of 
lightning at anted axonnd him; but not passing; 
the lurid lame made every object most dread¬ 
fully visible. The maddened Januaries pre¬ 
sented a front where every face seemed distort¬ 
ed by hate, vengeance, and unpkying malioe. 
A gulph opened, and down plunged the fugitive 
to depths unknown. He was stunned by the 
fall as be reached the bottom of the abyss. 
With returning sense he looked ammd, and 
death would have been joyfully met, as relief 
from the horrors that arose from every sight and 
sound. His once beloved Eutema,' his other 
wives, and his children, appeared a* demons. 

“ Aha! aha!” shouted these furies; “ mil hail 
to the great, the mighty, the victorious, and the 
generous vizier, Mehemet Han!” 

“ Whose purse is never empty,” cried Eute¬ 
ma, as she plucked his disordered beard, and 
snatching the fountain-purse firera bosom, 
and poured a golden stream at Ms feet. 

Unable to bear the storm, the wretched Me¬ 
hemet writhed in agony as be turned lint face to 
the sulpburoos ground, from which lie felt una¬ 
ble to raise his bruised and broken limbs. 

At once, silenoe more awful than the tumult 
wb cb preceded it. The cavern was now indeed 
the cavern of death—not the death which ends 
life and its woes, but death of hope* Mehemet 
raised his head, and around Mm, on the very 
richest sofas, sat Eutema and Ms most beloved 
son, Nashili; but their faces were expressive of 
woe, too deep to admit a single breath or mar- 
mar. They fixed their gaze upon him, and their 
reproaches were red hot bolts piercing his in¬ 
ward soul. Eutema still held the golden foun¬ 
tain open, and the whole c&rera seemed strewed 
with gold and jewels. Eutema raised her left 
hand, and the burning eyes of Mehemet obeyed 
the signal. 

A figure emerged from the darkness; his sta¬ 
ture and mien unearthly; lits steps were slow, 
and visage solemn and stern. The gaze of Me¬ 
hemet was fixed upon the advancing shade, who 
appeared to him as the spirit of the murdered 
Cuprogli. Stillness reigned until the voice of 
the dead seemed to pierce the walls around 


Mehemet Han, thou knowest me, and thee 
I know, thou man of Mood and Mack ingrati¬ 
tude. Thy soul thirsted for gold, and on a bed 







m mu wishes* 


of gold forty years shalt thou lie in torture. 
Behold this wound!” and the spirit of Cuprogii 
opened his breast red with gore. “ That was 
given by thy means, if not by thy hand. My soul 
was wafted to where thine shall never come. 
Thy heart panted for length of days, and a mea¬ 
sure of life was given thee seven fold. Thy de¬ 
sires were not satisfied by overflowing riches, or 
with fire hundred years of life. From the lips 
of the Angel of Wrath, who cursed thee with a 
grant of thy own Three Wishes, did I receive an 
account of thy folly. Again thou dared to desire 
the book of futurity—and it was given thee. 
Read and be instructed. Had thou called for 
wisdom, it would have been given thee; and one 
ray of wisdom would have taught thee resigna¬ 
tion to the laws of thy nature. Let the innocent 
be at rest," concluded the spirit of Cuprogii, as 
he waved his hand over Eutema and her son, and 
they were gone. The fatal purse was thrown 
at the feet of Mehemet, who was left alone in 
this deep abode of despair. 

They for the dreamer read when in vain he 
attempted to withdraw his view from the fearful 
wfokung of his own fate. With that mysterious 
power given to man in sleep, moments seemed 
days, and days years. With the fatal volume in 
his hand, and the fatal purse at his feet, time ap¬ 
peared to stand still as the dark surface of the 
Marmora, or to flow heavily as the sluggish Boe- 
phorus. A consuming thirst and gnawing hun- 
ger seised the vitals of the dreamer: for what 
appeared to be the condition of his image in the 
glass of futurity, was felt, and keenly felt, by the 
sleeping Mehemet A table, covered with every 
viand which could tempt the appetite, slowly 
descended from the vault; wines, more spark- 
of Shiraz, overflowed goblets of 
the purest chrystal; and fruits, luscious, as if 
plucked from the groves of Eden, all stood be- 
tore tiie parched and famished Mehemet; but 
lis pained and stiffened limbs refused their of- 
fice when he attempted to touch the vessels 
which held the desired food or draught, made 
visible, mud only visible, by a dim and dismal 
glare which gleamed at intervals through the 
vault. 

“ Five hundred years are surely past,” thou¬ 
sand and ten thousand times, in bitterest torture, 

groaned Mehemet, as he writhed on his couch of 
gold and gems. “ Will the angel of death never 
strike this head ?” The awful sound of his own 
voice only answered in echoes—“ Death never 
strike this head!” Memory, which awake or 
in sleep never deserts either innocence or guilt, 
•poke in words of fire; and Cuprogii, Mustapha, 
Eutema, and Nashili, passed incessantly through 
the brain of the remorse-wrung Mehemet. “All 
is lost!” was repeated in echo, “All is lost.” 

But, after what appeared countless centuries 
to the soul of Mehemet, the glass of futurity 
again became dim, and the prisoner in the ca¬ 
vern was for a moment lost to his sight. The 
clouds of obscurity rolled away, and the city of 
Istamboul, resplendent in light, was spread be¬ 
fore him. All was action in its streets. A nu¬ 
merous army, in all the panoply of war, were 
preparing to march forth. Tne coursers were 
chafing their bridles, whilst the frowning spahis 


gorgeous apparel, mou n t e d on a steed of the 
most perfect form, and of size above that of any 
other steed of this mighty host 
“ Allah be prai* -it is me!” muttered Me- 
bemet—and hunger, thirst, and death, were for¬ 
gotten, as in rapture his fancy bore him from the 
cavern to the imperial city- Januaries and 
spahis were on their way, and the very earth 
t med to tremble beneath their feet, as the 
Balkan was scaled, and the plains of Hungary 
spread on the far distance. Mehemet felt for 
his purse and book—and they were safe In his 
bosom. 

“ A page of fatality,” whispered the now ele¬ 
vated vizier, as he rested on a couch of pearl and 
gold, and he again opened the dread voinroe. 
The deep and dark rolling Danube reflected the 
shadows of an army, who, with slow hot steady 
steps, moved down its vaMey. The Save and 
Drave were passed, and this army envelroed at 
the same time the crescent floating over the bat¬ 
tlements of Belgrade, and that city itself. 

“ The insolent seas of unbelievers will never 
dare meet me and mine host,” loudly exclaimed 


tion he was borne along in his most magnificent 
chariot: “Let me feast mine eyes with the 
slaughter of these kaffirs—these dogs !** thought 
Mehemet, and the book of fate was again drawn 

forth. 

The two armies now app«i«sd drawn sip in 
terrific array, from the Danube to i 


awaited the orders of a man who, in the most 


lustre. The soldiers of the caw as plain as 
their chief, moved slow, steady firm. 

in the form of their standard, the crescent, the 
numerous and glittering host of Mahometans, 

their right on the Danube, and left on the Save, 
with the strong fortress of Belgrade beyoad 

their enemies, now approached in’ dread array. 
No hope for the Teutooes—their bones were 
doomed to lie bleached on the fields of Belgrade. 
The shock was made—the Mahometans seemed 
to strike a wall of brass and iron; they were 
broken, discomfitted and fled, bearing with them 
in their tumultuous flight the now terrified and 
stupified vizier, whose ears were pierced with 
curses, loud and terrible, against his folly, 
presumption, and cowardice. Some of the old 
time-blanched Janisaries swore, by the beard 
of Mohammed, that they never saw two kaffirs 
look so much alike as their recreant vizier and 
the traitor who betrayed Cuprogii, and who, 
years gone by, they had thrown headlong into 
the Bosphorus. Their wrath burned after the 
terrified vizier and a few of his creatures, whoy 
mounted on the very fleetest horses, kept in ad¬ 
vance of the exasperated warriors, who thirsted 
to quench the shame of their, defeat in the blood 
of those who were regarded as the author of mis¬ 
fortune. The head of a defeated vizier has al¬ 
ways stood loose on the shoulders of the wearer, 
in Istamboul, and prostrate before the infuriated 
sultan fell the trembling Mehemet Han. 

“ Caitiff, where are my troops 
“ The decrees of Allah are just,” most piteotts- 
ly replied the miscreant. 
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■ And 1 am his sheriff, to pronounce those de- 
crees m otes, 1 * said (he saltan, in a voice which 
froze the soul of Mehemet, who forgot that his 
fife was secured for at least the next four cento- 
ries. a But, no! " resumed the saltan, as a wave 
of his hand sent back the coming ministers of 
fate, “ (bon desenrest not death—m a dungeon 
sh&lt thou languish.” 

In an instant, with the rapid transition of a 
dream, Mebemet was again in the dungeon 
where, in imagination, he had languished count¬ 
less years in torture. The purse, the book, the 
gold-bestrewed pavement, and the profusely 
covered table, were again around him, and 
again were his inward vitals enwrapped in a 
nine of raging thirst whilst his swollen and be¬ 
numbed limbs refused their office. His eyes and 
bram remained to place before him what were 
once the objects of fierce desire, and now strew¬ 
ed before him in mockery. Through another 
period of pain and misery did he in vain invoke 
the angel of death. “ Death will never come!” 
was responded from the endless darkness, every 
where hong round the sulphurous light which 
environed fie sufferer. 

As the distracted reader reached this period 
of his future fate, honor for a moment closed the 
gates of futurity, and when he once more turned 
lilt ip* to the page all was changed. 

The Bosphorus was before him, hut its waters 
wm covered with an innumerable fleet, bearing 
do mm upon the imperial city. On all sides hosts 
were advancing upon the now silent and deserted 
palaces of Istamooid. He turned his view to 
Asa, and in the far distance beheld a melancho¬ 
ly cavalcade, and, anon, eyes suffused in tears 
turned lragering and despairing looks behind, 
la an attitude of stem despair, rode one majestic 
aiiill aged man, Ins garb and turban, and the ca¬ 
lm in mi of his horse, told the dreadful truth— 
“This is the saltan, the sheriff, the padishah”— 
and: those vehicles, veiled in Mack, are bearing 
Us wive* and children to Bursa. 

Who is that aged pacha who rides up to the 
sultan? He is Nasbili, son of Mehemet; he 
bends his head low and is opening his quivering 
Igs to speak. But casting on him a look <3* 
withering contempt and rage, the sultan drew 
forth h» flaming scymetar, and the head and 
body of Neshili fall on opposite sides of his 
hone, and the wheels and hoofs of the cavalcade 
trample the fragments in the dust wifi execra¬ 
tions. 

“ Accursed family—son of a traitor!” mur- 
aared, bitterly, the fugitive sultan, and “ Ac¬ 
cused family, was caught and repeated by the 

^Ast^beheS the mangled limbs and the blood 
of his son mingled with the dust, Mehemet 
gnash e d his teeth in rage, horror, and despair. 

Suddenly loud and repeated bursts of thunder, 
with swift recurring flashes of lightning, involved 
the cavern in uproar and flame. The earth 
rocked as if her hour of dissolution haul come* 
Slowly the tumult ceased, and before fie terri¬ 
fied Mehemet stood the same messenger, who, 
apparently ages before, had borne him to it 
tap of Amanus. From his eyes beamed a light 
which penetrated the vast profound, and before 


1 which (hose of Mehemet were closed, as his 
his..Ft sunk in dread. 

“ Mortal,” - said the spirit, “ again has the 
mighty Prophet sent to thee another message.” 
Mehemet groaned in agony. “ Why,” resumed 
the spirit, “dost thou mourn, and why is thy 
soul sad? Is not thy couch gold and costly gems? 
Is not thy sack of gold forever foil ? Is not thy 
table covered with every dainty that the faifi- 
est countries can supply? Hast thou not the 
book of foturity open before thee ? and have thy 
days not been lengthened, to enable tbee to en¬ 
joy more than any other mortal man was ever 
permitted to enjoy ? Why dost thou fail in fear 
before me ? I am as thou oughtest to be—a ser¬ 
vant of Allah. Turn thee and hear the words.” 
The angel stretched forth his hand, touched the 
bead of Mehemet, over whose frame strength 
was restored to enable hjm to stand before the 
messenger of his fate. 

“ Know, thou man of pride and folly,” said the 

« “ that it was to punish thy presumption 
vst I was oommissMoed to gnat thy de¬ 
sires. Know that none but Allah himself can 
reverse his decrees, and therefore know, that 
when riches above measure, and days iwveirtold. 
beyond the term of human life were given thee, 
that even the blessed Prophet could not change 
the smallest event which might arise from such 
riches apd such length of days bestowed 111111 thee; 
—it *is not for even the Prophet of Allah to 
change thy heart. What thou hast read in the 
book of foturity, thou hast read front the pen of 
destiny. Thou hast seen thyself exalted and 
abased—thou bast seen thyself tin all 

that could allure thy voluptuous desires a nd 
thou hast felt the fiercest pains of gnawing hmm^ 
ger and parching thirst, with every gift of earth 
before fiee. Thou hast seen fie benefactor, 
who raised thee from the dust, fall by thy minis¬ 
try ; and thou hast seen thy country fall. Thou 
hast seen the faithfol driven from their inheri- 
tance, and their habitations enjoyed by unbe¬ 
lieving strangers. Thou hast seen, not' thy be¬ 
loved, for no tender love ever found place in thy 
bosom, but thou hast seen thy family,dishonour 
ed—thou hast seen the dead 1 jncicII| of fiy son fie 
footstool of beasts of burthen. Now go on—read 
thy book—thou hast four hundred yean before 
thee.” 

Saying this, the spirit cast upon the trembling 
Mehemet a look of mingled indignation and 
contempt, and disappeared in the deep dark¬ 
ness, 

“ Four hundred years!” groaned the man of 
despair, in accents which seemed, to bis own 
ear, to rend the rocks around him, and dashing 
himself on the gold strewed pavement, clenched 
his hands in rage. A cold shivering seized his 
Limbs, and he struggled in torture, when a voice 
pierced his hearty exclaiming, 

“ Mehemet—mighty Mebemet—my beloved 
lord—where art thou ?” 

“ Fiends of JEblis, mock me not—I defy thy 
fory,” exclaimed the now waking dreamer ; but 
impressed with the varying and harassing 
changes of his visiong t he beheld another tor¬ 
mentor stand before hun. This was the chief 
slave of his harem, who had marked his estrange¬ 
ment, and sought him amongst the tombs. 





THE THUS WISHB8—AMBITION. 
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u Avaunt thou coned Hafiz ! w fiercely repeat¬ 
ed Mehemet, as the moon beams fell upon the 
dark face of the slave. 

“ All a h and his Prophet defend my master l 1 ' 
most mcarnfelfr exclaimed Hafiz. 

“ Name not Allah—name not the Prophet, in 
these regions of misery. Take back thy cursed 
gifts—I hurl thee defiance”*—and saying these 
words, in accents as only the children qf Eblis 
should hear, hurled a real purse of sequins, and 
his tablets, at the head of the terrified slave. 
The purse and tablets passed the head of Hafiz 
and rebounded from the wails of a tomb. 

“ Ha! ha! thou spirit of blackest vengeance,” 
roared Mehemet, ‘‘dost think I know thee not! 
Yes ! thou bearest me to Amanus top—thou 
smifest on me in the form of my Eutema.” 

“ Eutema awaiteth thy return,” sobbed Ha- 
m : “ Eutema, Nashili, and all thy family await 
thee”— 

M Four hundred years have I to bear this cru¬ 
el scoffer :-rdid I not see my Eutema hurled by 
the winds of desolation into the Bosphorus? Did 
I not see the sword of the sheriff strike to earth 
my Nashili—my son ?” 

44 Nashili, and his mother, fair as the sun 
beams, await thee,” repeated Hafiz. “ May the 
hand of Allah and that of his Prophet be on my 
lord, Mehemet, for good!” ejaculated, in a fer¬ 
vent voice, the astonished and terrified slave, 
who felt assured that the spirit of evil had con¬ 
founded the mind of his master. 

Both were now silent The moon had risen 
above the Bithynian hills, and threw a flickering 
light upon the tombs, as the trembling boughs 
bent to the gentle night breeze. A soft and sooth¬ 
ing coolness played upon the fevered limbs of 
the perturbed Mehemet His lips,parehed with 
real thirst, felt the drops which fell from the 
branches. Still his senses wandered between 
two states of existence; while the slave, kneel¬ 
ing, heard with terror his broken exclamations: 

* Did not a spirit bear me to the highest pin¬ 
nacle of Amanus ? Did not the same spirit give 
me, by order of the great Prophet, a purse which 
could never be empty? Did not he also assure 
me, from the great Prophet, that I should live 
seven tunes the life of man ? Have 1 not already 
lived one hundred revolutions of the sun ? Have 
I not been twice grand vizier?”— 

44 May the grand sultan, the lord of many na¬ 
tions, know and reward thy merit.” interrupted 
Hafiz, in a most humble and supplicating tone. 

“ Have I not languished forty years m this 
dungeon; forty thousand feet below the surface 
of the earth ?”— 

“ Strike the head of thy slave toearth,” again 
interrupted Hafiz. 44 Thou art yet in the bloom 
of manhood; thy Eutema—thine Nashili, await 

thee—thou art amongst the tombs of Pera.” 

* And art thou Hafiz ?” 

44 Put thy foot on the neck of thy slave.” 

Mehemet struck his hand with great force on 
his own forehead, as full wakefulness returned; 
and without regarding the prostrate slave, gnasfe 
ing his teeth exclaimed, 

" Then this has been a dream—some foul spi- j 
rit of Eblis. I am still Mehemet Han, and Cu- 
progli is grand vizier—Morad is still sultan.! 
The book of futurity—the ewer—the replenished 


purse—the death of Cuprogli— MnsUpfaa, sui¬ 
te n—Mehemet grand vizier — great Prophet, are 
not dreams often fulfilled ?” 

The shrewd slave trembled, for other ears 
might be open amongst the tombs; and once 
more he ventured to breathe 44 Eutema—N&thi- 
li await thee”— 

“ And I return,” at length replied Mehemet. 
44 Slave, go,”—and as with folded anas he crossed 
the Golden Horn, the still surcharged mind 
found vent in broken exclamations:— 

44 Purse never empty—life seven times beyond 
the life of man—grand vizier—book of futurity! 
But, my soul, wouldst thou accept either? or, 
wouldst the accept all these gifts, as they ap¬ 
peared in thy dream amongst the tombs? Great 
Allah! thy will be done—but—but a purse pour¬ 
ing out a never-failing stream of gold ana pre¬ 
cious jewels! Grand vizier—cut down the infi¬ 
dels—make their horses dust, and-Great is 

Allah, and Mahomet is his Prophet!” 

1 had read thus far this rough translation from 
the Schah Nameh, when Miss Susan Grimm ex¬ 
claimed, 

44 The unreclaimed miser! Why, after all he 
bad suffered for thirst, in his sleep, when wide 
awake he still thirsted for that ever fell purse. 
What could any person, even a Turkish pacha, 
do with all the money that”— 

44 Buy an office, to enable him to get more mo¬ 
ney !” gruffly muttered old Silas. 

That admirable and unrefutable solution set¬ 
tled all difficulty; and we came to the conclu¬ 
sion, that if any one of us possessed the purse of 
Mehemet Han, that person was in a fair way. 
with prudence, to make bis or her fortune, and 
rise in the world. MARK BANCROFT. 


AMBITION. 

Bv John Neal, Esq. 

Tvs loved to hear the war-horn cry. 

And panted at the drum's deep roll; 
And held my breath while flowing high 
I’ve seen our starry banner fly, 

As challenging the haughty sky, 

They went like battle o’er my soul. 
For 1 was so ambitious then, 

I burned to be the slave ol men. 

Pve stood and seen on mountain height, 
A standard swaying far and free. 

And loved it like the conquering night 
Of angels floating wide and bright. 
Above the storm, above the fight. 

When nations warr’d for liberty. 

And thought I heard the battle cry 
Of trumpets in the sky. 

I’ve sailed upon the dull blue deep, 

And shouted to the eagles soaring. 
And hung me from a rocky steep, 

When all but spirits were asleep, 

And, oh! my very soul would leap t 
To hear die gallant waters roaring. 

But I am strangely altered now; 

1 love no more the bugle’s voice— 

The rushing wave—the plunging prow— 
The mountain with his clouded brow, 
The thunder, when the blue skies bow. 
And all the suns of God rejoice. 

I've learned to dream of tears and sighs, 
And shadowy hair, and timid eyes. 
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SKETCHES OF GENEftAL HADDOCK—TO THE NIGHTINGALES. 
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SKETCHES OF GEN. BRADDOCK. 

The career of this General ia perhaps better under¬ 
stood in the United States, than in his own country.— 
Indeed his name is scarcely to be found in the Bntirii 
Bi og ra p hi es—while here, the history of hit defeat at 
Monongakela, is bat another record of the prudence 
mad wir of our beloved Washington. 

Gca. Braddock sailed from Cork in 1795 with as _ 
raiBoshh regiments, and arrived safrdy with his com- 
jnandin Vumma. A convention of Colonial Gover¬ 
nors —enabled at his request, and settled the plan of 
the Campaign. As the French had established them- 
aei*fcs on the Ohio, and this was deemed equivalent to 
a declaration of war, one of the points of attack was 
the Post then well known as Fort Du Quesne, which, 
in 1754, had engaged the attention of the Colonial 
Governments, and was threatened with an attack from 
Wastengton, who was himself obliged to make terms 
with a superior lotos at Fort Necessity. 

General Braddock seemed in his expedition to have 
fabtned under the same disadvantages that Burgoyne 
diddering our revolution. He had to construct his 
own roads, he was deficient in wagons, and instead of 
l a rapid movement towards the enemy, was 
months on the way. It m said in some old pa- 
. i lo which we have access, that the landing of the 
normal Virginia was a great error: and that £40,000 
night have been saved, if it had taken place at 
PUaUphia, while the march also would have been 
durtenedflix weeks. 

Some carious anecdotes are related of the methods 
which he adopted by the advice of Dr. Franklin, to 
pm the amstance of the German inhabitants; but we 
have not time to relate them. It appears that, on ap¬ 
proaching the Fort, he was warned of the necessity of 
moving with caution, and instead of sending an ad- 
leejmid of regular troops under Lt. CoL Gage, he 
■emfesd to trust to the provincials who were ac- 
d to weodi^ and the usual a mmo —tf 4 m 

_A belief in the inferiority of the French 

strength, and an undue confidence in his own, led him 
*> disregard ibe advice of Washington; and the con- 
mgBMe^no twithstandi^ a hard fought battle, was his 

He hnneelf behaved with great bravery, but in vain. 
Five hones ware killed under him, and he received two 
womda one in the arm and die other in the lungs.— 
Both of his aids were badly wounded, though one of 
them. Cant. Orme, lived to make some noise in the 
frflhionable circles of London. Such was the panic oo- 
esaoned by the unexpected fire from the Indians in 
wtihasca de, as well as the slaughter of the principal 
sffieen, that the wounded General was almost aband¬ 
oned on the field. Eighty guineas were offered to any 
two men who would attempt to bring him of£ but in 
vain. Nothing but the gallantry of CoL Gage, and ano¬ 
ther officer, pseveated nis being left to his fate. He died 
m four days afterwards. It is said that the troops who 
vwe present at this battle, were the same who were 
defeated at Preetonpans! 

His military conduct has been so often censured, 
tkat it would only tire the patience of our readers to re¬ 
pot the various opinions entertained of him by his co- 
tmpofaries. His character has been assailed as defi- 
rieot in goodness of temper and affability of manner. 

New fight fata keen thrown upon it by the letters of 
nonce Walpole, recently published in England, edited 
bp Lord Dover, and now republished in New York*— 
ire information is very curious and will be acceptable 
join wh o take pleasure in the early history of their 

*Wdpole remarks of his conduct that the Duke of 
ftpbwand, then a leading member of the Cabinet, 
food fault with the alow movements of Gen. Brad- 
feck, and discovered that“brutality did not necessari¬ 


ly consummate a general** According to die writer, he* 
was a M very Iroquois indisposition.** He had a sister, 
who, being unfortunate at the gaming tables of Bath, 
hung herself, leaving on a table near her, as an evi¬ 
dence of her indifference to death, some linos com¬ 
mencing with the words. 

“To die. islanding on some distant shore.* 9 
Gen. Braddock on hearing of her death observed. 
u Poor Fanny. I alwayt thought the would play tiu 
the would be forced to tuck hertelfup” 

Another anecdote is recorded of him, that he had 
the meanness to live on the fortune of a woman of 
doubtful character, which he used without the least re- 
gard to her wants: and when at length he had taken 
almost her last guinea, (which she was inclined to save,) 
he accused her of the intention of cheating him, and 
never went near her again. This incident is said to be 
related in Fielding's Co vent Gaigen tragedy, with some 
little embellishments. 

Another anecdote in the same work, is the duel be¬ 
tween him and CoL Gumley, the brother of Lady Bath. 
As they were about crossing swords the Colonel cal¬ 
led out to Braddock, “You're a poor dog, take my 
puree, for if you kill me, and run away, you will not 
have a shilling to support you.** 

Braddock of course refused the puree, was disarmed, 
and would not ask his life, which by toe laws of the 
Duello made it forfeit to his vanquisher. 

We have the same authority tor the fact, that Geo. 
Braddock was at one time Governor of Gibraltar, 
where he became an especial favorite, and obtained, 
according to the journals of the times, a popularity well 
merited by his good conduct! 

One thing is very certain, that the British Govern¬ 
ment wore particularly unfortunate in the selection of 
Generals sent to this country. However gallantly 
they might have earned their laurels onihe Continent, 
European tactics did not suit the wild woods of Ame¬ 
rica, or succeed against the savages who inhabited 
them. Th© namw of Shirley, Howe, Abercrombie, 
Amherst, Loudon, Prideaux,'and Braddock. are a few 
of the list of those whose previous laurels faded or died 
upon our shores. 

TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

(from the trench J 

Sweet Nightingale! that on the myrtle tree, 

Sidfe'st all alone, 

Thou feelest, happy bird, that thou art free; 

And much rejoicing in thy liberty, 

Would’st make it known. 

Ah! think that in thy tree 

Some cruel spoiler's hand may sprea d the snare. 

To rob thee of thy cherished liberty; 

Ah! then—beware! 

That tree, sweet Nightingale, appears to be 
A borne of rest, 

Where spoilers cannot come to injure thee 
Or rob thee of the liberty 
That glads thy break. 

Alas! there is no home. 

TW it be e'er so shelter'd or so fair, 

.Where danger and misfortune cannot come, 

They’re every where. 

The odoriferous leaves that shade thy head, 

" 7 Ard always green. 

Hope’s brilliant colours are around thee spread, 

Her soothing influence is o’er thee shed, 

Tho’ all unseen. 

Do not too firmly trust the flatt’ring word. 

Or golden smile of Hope, however fair; 

In this deceitful world, alas! sweet bird I 
Even Hope's a snare 
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Written for the ftite. 

ARttALYA: 

A TALK Ann THE OKBMAN OF BABONKEM DS 
OICHLEA. 

0110INAL. 

The late morning gleamed orer the snow- 
covered plains on the Jenisey.* Quiet and de¬ 
serted was the country: the most dreadful frost 
kept the natives in their wretched jurtas ;f now 
the sun rose, and remained low above the hori¬ 
zon—blood-red did be look, through the impene¬ 
trable fog, without warmth, without reviving 
power, scarcely strong enough to give light to 
the immense white plains, which remained in a 
doubtful twilight. By degrees one of his diago¬ 
nal beams fell into a cavern, on the Altai ,\ and 
awoke the sleeper, who, for many thousands 
of years, lay in that dreadful abyss; because 
thus did the All-ruling Power will it. 

It was Argalya, one of the principal spirits 
destined to watch over the new-created earth, 
and to rule and regulate the changing effects of 
Ite elements and seasons. The heavy sleep, or 
rather torpor, which, tor thousands of years,had 
weighed him down, began to disperse^ and he to 
be conscious of his existence. Beunniscences 
moved dark and distant before his thoughts. He 
felt that he had existed, then ceased to be, and 
now to live again. He raised his head, and sup¬ 
porting it on his right hand, he looked arouna: 
black walls of rock surrounded him, at some 
distance, and formed an immense vault above 
bia head; at the ceiling of which, none but an 
immortal could hare discerned the wonderful 
formations of stalactites,§ which were suspended 
in eternal darkness. In torpid surprise did hm 
behold all this, but could not conceive, yet, how 
liii had got then, and what bad happened to him 
during nis sleep. 

By degrees the faculties of his mind recovered; 

recollections began to unfold themselves; he 
could collect Ms thoughts, and a passed-by eter¬ 
nity unfolded its depths before bis - soul. Now, 

now he recollected all—all that he (rad done, 

had suffered, had lost ! He rose: “I am still *. 
he said, 44 and why, why not destroyed ?” He 
sighed deeply. The Bufferings of the immortals 
am in the same proportion heightened as their 
faculties surpass those of mortal beings. Now 
he left the only feebly lightened cavern. High 
rocks enclosed him everywhere; no tree, no 
shrub, scarcely a sign of vegetation, except a 
few lichens, which clung to the riffs of the rock. 
He shuddered at the sight of the fearful desert 
Slowly he unfolded his mtherial wings, and lifted 
himself to the top of the mountain; he stood now 
on the highest peak of the Altai chain. Beneath 
him be saw extended the immense plains of Tar- 


•Jenisey— a river in the eastern part of Siberia, 
which fells into the Arctic Sea. 

tJura, is the expression, in general, for the wretch, 
ed cabins, the abodes of the Cossacks, Samojedes, and 
all the different nations of the north of Asia, 
t Altai—an extensive chain of mountains in Siberia, 
and running over the greater part of (he north of Asia. 

^Stalactites—the term for the minerals m^ndM 
from the vaults or roofs of subterraneous caverns, and 
formed by the dripping waters from within. 


ary and Siberia, as far as the Pole, overri 
with eternal snow, a true image of solitude and 
death.' Argalya was astonished; a long time he 
thought that his eyes deceived him,but the same 
.fearful view remained before them. A deadly 
freezing air prevailed—life appeared all arooad 
extinct The rapid waters which fell tram the 
black rocks of the Altai, were frozen, and lay 
before him like columns of diamonds; no water 
roared—Aofooteteps were heard—novoiceaouBd- 
ed—the earth appeared like an tmmeaswrable 
white tomb. “ What a change!” exclaimed the 
genius: “ Is this the same blooming earth which 
T once trod ?” With doubtful flight he descend¬ 
ed to the plain, still hoping to find what he be¬ 
held the delusion of his dimmed sight But ia 
vain t He sought emerald fields, and found 
nothing but snow, in doleful uniformity;—he 
looked" for graceful palm trees, entwined with 
myrtle and roses, such as those which had given 
him shade in his immortal youth—black pines 
and gloomy firs, half bent down by the weight of 
snow, stood alone, weeping in the solitary de¬ 
sert 

. Oppressed by sadness, Argalya now leaned 
against a rock, and thus poured forth his lamen¬ 
tation 

“ Oh! thou image of my inmost soul, world 

that has been, earth deprived of its charms, re¬ 
ceive me! Toy bloom has fallen. I. too, have 
been touched by the chilly hand of death! yet 

cannot die, but must still suffer in this world, 
where all my delights once dwelt 

44 Where are you gone, cheerM images of my 
youth, when a balmy breeze stirred above an 
ever-smiling nature, and an azure sky above toe 
e m s wl d • —when aenhyx* played in palm 
groves, and roseactwsrsa those naked rock* ? 

44 From these raountaini fell then 
streams; where now on swamps the dk seeks 
food, the light and tune 
Plantains covered the banks of the streams, iiiii 
from fragrant myrtle shrubberies, nightingales, 
in balmy evenings, would warble their songs of 
love and praise! 

44 Oh, beauteous image of the youthful earth, 
and far more beauteous still, of my own youth, 
thou art passed l Shuddering I turn from thee*, 
such as thou art now. I am a stranger on this 
present globe, and what I have lost, and that 
which has been, can never be recovered." 

Thus sighed Argalya, but no zephyrs answer¬ 
ed him. A rude north-eastern tore the frozen 
snow from the rocks, and filled the air with sleet 
or bail. “ Oh destiny,” exclaimed the suffering 
spirit, 41 what a clime! what a change!” Again 
he sunk in the deepest despondency. Ia his in¬ 
most soul he had still deeper wounds, which yet, 
even with his thoughts, he dared not touch. But 
after again many days bad passed, with their 
short suns and interminable nights, unheeded by 
him, he once more awoke from his gloomy reve¬ 
rie, and resolved, in human shape, to go over the 
country, and to obtain information from the in¬ 
habitants about the events, which were but too 
apparent, to have occurred. 

He took the shape of a youth, such as they 
existed on the globe before the changes, which 
filled him with so much horror. With difficulty 
he concealed his celestial origin, and hoped thus 
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to escape observation; however, even in a hap¬ 
pier chute, amongst a fairer race, his appear- 
tnce. dtolaying more than earthly beauty, could 
not ftfl to attract the eye. For days he wan¬ 
dered ever these wide plains, where no trace of 
apsfti,Done of the abodes of teen,appeared; but 
the Immortal felt no weariness. At last he saw, 
at some distance, smoke arise. Approaching, 
^gi^to CTod^^e^irr^bgd jttrtas^made by 

four posts. No domestic animals could be see, 
do orchards surrounded them, no neighbourly 
i n te rco u rse appeared to shew civilized habits. 
Argalya entered one of them; a figure scarcely 
bsman in its appearance, wrapt up in skins and 
blackened by smoke, crept forward, and when 
he stood upright, Argalya with difficulty recog- 
sisai a native or the earth in the misshapen be¬ 
ing before him. But more astonished still did 
the S&mojede fall on his knees before die noble- 
bdfcfcg stranger, to adore in him something su¬ 
perhuman. Argalya inquired of the savage the 
nine of the countos its present and former con- 
'itiflii; but the Samojeae stared at him with 
isrpro^ and could not answer one of his ques- 
fom Argalya left him, and went from jurta to 
?rta: everywhere the same wretchedness, the 
flflKwant of intelligence, and of all that which 
aliiipva existence its value. He thought of 
and dreams which he nourished m his 
pill, “Oh what a race!” he exclaimed, 
■smufuBv; M how deeply fallen!” 

Hi liiiil liiiii inquiries led him to a grey-headed 
nan, a chief among his people; but even there, 
rtfinbfokr and suiprize prevented all comrou- 
tw that this race was not 
| J e with the Immortal, 

"in. foe greatest difficulty he induced the old 
nan to answei his questions—and what did he 
mM ? The histc ir y of this unhappy people was 
wnatdy enveloped in obscurity, since the last 
f expired century. Compelled to the 
™wt toils, to procure a scanty subsistance 
to their unyielding soil, they had not troubled 
twelves about wtmthad happened out of their 
will or in times past and gone. Among 
<Wr oldest people; however, there were still 
*ne traditions which spoke of a happy life in 
them regioKH—of better times, when die sun 
wappiwed fora few hours only—when no snow 
ttffm foe fields, and a happier race lived with 
nttateQ, in perpetual joy and pleasure; but at 
a* their vices offended the Deity, and fearful 
unfettas destroyed the sinful beings. 

. sighed deeply— u And when, when is 

* Waned that this occurred?” 

‘‘It is difficult,” the old man answered, u to 
cwcolate the exact time from mere verbal tradi- 
We know nothing but what, by, relation, 
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ffirnde of yon mountains and deserts, towards 
«J*wth,there lives a wiser people, in a more 
yya foloUme; they possess the art to cotmnu- 
vcjte their ideas, by means of lines and figures, 
10 they wish to express, they can 

p*» k itiag: and all whojeos at their signs 
vdattand Che meaning. These my father hap- 
Wft to be with, in hS earliest youth. Oh! I 
have to speak for days if 1 told thee all 
vouders be there did tee. They hate get 


long skins, prepared in a strange manner, and 
palm leaves, all covered with such lines and fi¬ 
gure*, from which they know every thing that 
ever has occurred, and so they told my father, 
that more than a thousand years had passed since 
that dreadful inundation had destroyed the 
earth,” 

w More than a thousand years!” Argalya re¬ 
peated, with a secret shuddering. His recollec¬ 
tion new back over that immense space of time. 
w Oh! my Azora, where is thy dust?” he again 
exclaimed. The old man looking surprised at 
him. Argalya composed himself; he thanked 
his entertainer kiodly for the information he had 
given him—offered him a gift, such as the Im¬ 
mortals only have to bestow, and vanished. The 
Samojede tell delighted on his knees, to adore 
the disappearing genius. 

Argalya flew back to the rock of the Altai, 
where he again, in a dark cave, sunk into be¬ 
numbing meditations, and no other thought pre¬ 
vailed on his mind than the one of the immense 
rift which separated him from all he had ever 
cherished. By degrees, all which had passed 
revived in his memory, and the charming ii 
of his youth stood lively and fresh before hi* 
mind. 

* * . * * * 

In the beginning of all. when the young earth 
issued, from the hands of ner Creator, hailed by 
the other planets as a sister and a playfellow, 
the earth was not as now. divided by the chil¬ 
ling changes of cold and heat, but a perpetual 
spring bloomed everywhere around. The sun 
rose in equal altitude over the world, and dark¬ 
ness and light returned at fixed hours. Every ■ 
where prevailed joy fulness, innocence, tran- 


whole. ■ Some ruled the tempests, the rains, 

thuncer and lightning; others kept the fire sub. 

ject to their will; those ordered the course of 
rivers and streams; these reigned over the flood 
and tide of the oceans. A great number worked 
in the bowels of the earth, and many again were 
entrusted with ruling over the various kinds of 
living animate. In this manner they were placed 
upon different steps of strength, intelligence and 
power. Two spirits were placed above the rest, 
Argalya and Divaconta: the former as supreme 
ruler over the fire and the air, the latter over 
the earth and waters. Under their command 
stood the innumerable army of subordinate 
spirits; but they themselves,[equal in pow¬ 
er, although vastly different in their views and 
intentions, were subject only to the Creator, and 
his all-wise, all-beneficent law. The human 
race, then likewise flourishing strong and beau- 


often immediate intercourse with their guardian 
spirits, who revealed themselves to their che¬ 
rished wards either visibly or more frequently 
in dreams and apparitions. Blessed days of in¬ 
nocence and pure enjoyment were then in the 
ever blooming valleys of Cashmere,as well at in 
the plains, on the other ride of the Altai, as for 
as tt» then not yet frozen pole. 

It was not uncommon then that a spirit adqpt- 
ed some mortal a* a particular forounte; in teat 
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case, their internone would become friendlier nate spirits participated in the views of their 
and more familiar, but always in c o nformity masters, and the exertions of both parties cotue- 
with their different habits and inclinations. The quently opposed each other. The more Diva- 
subordinate genii of Divaconta’s power, the spi- conta exerted himself to gain mortals over to his 
rits of the sluggish earth, of the stagnant waters, standard, by holding out to them power, wealth, 
of a less elevated nature, were easier attracted and luxury, with the more zeal did Argalya. la- 
by the charm sof a terrestrial mistress. The con- hour to reform them, by pointing out to them the 
sequence was, that a part of the globe was soon sublimer beauty of true virtue, the proud con- 
inhabited by a powerful race of giants and semi- sciousness of doing right, and the high duty of 
gods, the offspring of such connections. Not so resisting falsehood ana wickedness. Divacoota 
the spirits of Argalya: formed of noble mould, had loved already more than one beautiful wo¬ 
und bring in the stirring air, in the purifying man; more than one fair maiden had been car- 


choice, to purify them of human weakness and ot those he robbed of their most precious trea- 
ixnperfection, and then to elevate diem to their sures. Argalya had always withstood tempta- 
own station. Still there are, with some people, tions of that kind; the elevated tone Of his mind 
traditions of a world long passed away, more or did not permit him to consider human beings as 
less rude, or refined, of the greater unfolding of objects for an exclusive attachment; always 
a human mind, through means of its familiar in- looking upon the whole race as destined for his 
tercourse with beings of a better and higher de- mi care and love. But, alas! his boor too 

scrip Lion. What are yon pleasing dreams of a had come. 

golden age, of which we find traces in the histo- It was one of the most beautiful summuir mini¬ 
fy of almost every nation ? What are the tales tags, such as only are known in tropic climates: 
of the age of heroes, with the Greek ? What so light skies dissolving into purple game ana 
many mythes with the Hindoos ? What are they edged with gold, floated on the azure bine of 

ut a half-extinguished recollection of that heaven ; a constant stream of the sweetest 
blessed state. perfumes from an orange grove, filled the balmy 

IB ut, alms! such happiness was not to last The air, and the plaintive tones of many a nightingale 
offspring of spirits and mortals began soon, in sounded from rose and myrtle trees. Argalya 
their pride of bodily strength and superiority, to came from beneath a group of palm trees, bend- 

deviate from the path of virtue and righteousness, ing their beautiful crowns towards the refresh. 

and abuse that privilege which thdy had power ing evening breeze, on the edge of a small but 
to enforce. Encouraged by their protecting pa- crystal clear lake* He felt in that delightfnl 
rents, they ipmiped at everything. Innocence, mood which the ooaaac;m of haring done 
tranquillity, ana peace became rare; war com- good alone can produce; the beauty of the spot 
meoced; the powerful trod down his vanquished attracted him; nature': sweet calmness, after a 
enemy. The good, the virtuous, among whom warm and fertile day, was in delicious harmony 
Argalya’s spirits selected their friends, were lost with his own feelings; the plaintive ti 
in the savage multitude, or withdrew to the so- little plumed songsters, the luxurious fragrance 
litude of tie most retired spots. Divaconta’s of the blossoms, communicated to his pensive 
empire increased in power, and he began to con- mind an unusual softness, and sitting down --.hi 
aider the means how to make it supreme and ge- the velvet turf, he fell into a pleasing reverie. 


rits of all the elements. The execution 


and looking up, he saw a female figure oorae 


scheme appeared comparatively easy. Argalya, forward from beneath the trees; she was dreatsed 
always engaged with nis own sublime ideas and plain and chaste in snowy white, which reached 
profound speculations, had certainly the appear- to her feet; leading a beautiful boy by the hand, 
anee of an antagonist but little to be feared, and she walked down to the beach, in playful and 
altogether unsuspicious. fond conversation with the child. Argalya’s 

But Argalya was not so unsuspecting; in his eyes followed her, first out of involuntary curi- 
breast also glowed an heroic fire; he too felt the osity, then he observed something noble in her 
charm of power. Not, however, would he attain carriage and walk; be heard her soft voice and 
it through mutiny against a higher throne, from well chosen expressions; now he became atten- 
where they both had received their strength; and tive, and felt a wish to see her features. She 
still less would he owe his elevation to base and had, meanwhile, reached a corner of the lake, 
degrading treachery. Divaconta’s schemes, where she sat down with the boy, and threw 
however, did not escape him; a dreadful futuri- back her veil. Argalya saw a regular and very 
ty opened before his eyes; but he resolved to delicate face, overhung by richdark tresses; be 
act, and by the destruction of his dark brooding observed her large gazelle eyes, moving languid 
enemy, to secure at the same time his own pow- and calm between the long, dark, and silky 
er. A splendid object he thought within his lashes; the velvet cheek was scarcely dyed by 


empire of virtue and wisdom, sounded uponprm- shaped lips of the brightest coral. Argalya had 
ciples of unalterable truth. to confess, that he had seen many women more 

With such intentions did the two rulers over beautiful, but none more lovely. That which 
the spirits wander among mortals; the subordi- attracted him most was the chaste dignity, the 
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v i rg in modesty, which her every movement » 
pressed. 

44 Whoever the mortal is.V he mentally ex? 
a who calls yon lovely being his—whose 
nine is pronounced with affection and lore by 
those lips, by that voice—who may read his hap- 
' py fete in those dark speaking eyes, truly is to 
be envied !" Argalya was still.wboliy eogmjpd 
withtbese pleasiogthooghts, when a large tiger 
approached thekhe. With a cry of horror the 
female started up, caught the boy. in. her arms 
and would have fled ; but her cry had attracted 
tiie animal's attention; it perceived her and 
drew back to pounce on his prey. Unable to> 
fiy. she threw her child towards a shrubbery, 
caliiiip; out to him to run for his life, and now 

-**—w her terrific death. At this moment her 

jl enemy sunk, his heart pierced by an 
, fifeless at her feet^and a youth* holding 
hkihis hand, came forward from, beneath 
the 


Hemblfiag and deadly pafe-she stood like* a 

-Aufat image of timidity, and could not yetbe- 

i iii her safety, notwithstanding the ocular 
T at her feet The youth advanced and ad- 
ad Iwr; she lifted her eyes and saw a divine 
i(pit ate before her; a faint cry escaped 
to five* and she would have fled again, but in 
Iks atadteb terms- he entreated her to remain, 
likiiir waad of> his voice, as also the sight of the 
1 I stranger, made at that very moment a 

deep impvpssioa on her-heart. She recollected 
111 selfshe dow remembered that it most be 
t wfiahad killed the tiger, and saved her life, 
ibhndier gratitttde. She returned, 
waeUfieve spoke*,, when again she beheld that 
und still soft eye, those noble features 

a earthly beauty, and her tongue re- 

1 immoveable.. Argalya understood that 
it afforded him more thameloquent gra- 
MmIm eottld do. He too was surprised by his 
he held her hand in* his, he saw into 
to ajwe, which sunk before his ardent looks;. 

his arm around her, and she sunk on 
Ids heart. It was- a moment in which two eon- 
genai spirits united iota one—a sacred moment, 
where two pave souls* recognizing each other, 
drew dose together, not to part again for eterni¬ 
ty! to come. Slowly at last dad the beautiful 
woflia» raise her head; Argalya’s looks met hers;, 
he saw there a heaven of love and purity reflect¬ 
ed; through those clear crystals he could see to 
the bottom of her heartland there read all she 
fait far him. 

44 Who art thou, lovely creature?** said the 
youth at last. 

44 They call me Asora, and Abdallah is my far¬ 
ther; oar house and grounds lay yonder on the* 



“And who is thy husband ?’* 

Blushing y repeed Azora, 44 I have none; 1 am 


4 A maiden!” Argalya exclaimed* with d#- 
l ig hted looks; “mot married!—and this child?*" 
44 He is my brother.** 

44 Thy brother, and thou wouldst have met 
fat fearful death to save him! Oh, heavenly 
Auora, 1 love-thee! thou must be mine f 1 
Azora drew back. 44 Who art thou, youth. 
6 


that c ast make roe such.a&avowal, the first 
moment thou beholdest me ?** 

Argalya had forgotten that her appearance 
mortal, but now he felt it by a well de- 
uk , 

44 Fardon, Azora, this too abrupt confession, 
admiration for tby virtues, and the ardent 
wish to call thee mine, tore from my heart. I am 
called Coswanda^ my home is on yon mountains. 
IF thou canst not return my affections, consent 
ml least sometimes to see me." 

Azora blushed again, and remained silent; 
but only for a few moments. There was a some¬ 
thing in her mind, which made every dissimula¬ 
tion towards that youth impossible. She raised 
her beautiful.dark eyes to his, held out her hand 
to him and said:• 

44 1 love thee, Cbswandm; T cannot conceal it! 
Thou art the first man thathas ever inspired me 
with such sentiments, and £ feel that I never can 
love another.. Come with me to my father." 

Coswanda replied by pressing her band to his 
heart. One single moment had decided his fate. 
That heavenly being, whose energetic mind had 
hitherto been solely devoted to the exaltation of’ 
mankind, without one selfish thought, acknow¬ 
ledged that a tenderness, unfelt before, had taken 
possession* of his inmost soul; that! lie had be¬ 
come subject to a mere mortal, and fi6ft bound to 
the lovely girl to all eternity. But then these 
feelings were so new, so sweet, m transporting, 
that he never, even for a moment, had the feeblest 
desire to regain his former freedom. They now 
commenced their wajrHomeward. Azora gave 
one hand to her companion, with the other she 
guide* the boy. It had become almost dark; 
briars and the roots of trees madb their walk dif¬ 
ficult!' Argalya. supported' his belbved friend, 
and gently fed her steps; this tftuatiomfiad never 
before had charms for the Immortal, but he now 
regretted every step that drew them nearer to 
their destination. Leaving: the grove, they 
came on the sea shore, and > gh the 

twilight, the extensive and spiemliJ dwelling of 
Abdallah. 

“That is our homei”‘said Azora, pointing it 

out to her companion. 

“ That !** replied Argalya;; 44 alas ? probably 

thy father is wealthy then, and powerful?** 

“ So they say,” answered the maiden; “ our 
caraelfc drink out of a hundred welh, and our 
whole people honour my father and follow his 

counsel!” 

44 BUt I am poor," Coswanda said, after a short 
pause; 44 toy father is an obscure hunter in the 
mountains: will thine receive me with kind- 

new ?” 

44 What! thee, who saved his child! Oh! thou 
tagirest not my father.” 

Baring tb» conversation they had reached the 
house. Beneath an arbour of fragrant jessamine, 
upon;cushion* of the richest silks, they found tbe 
old mao; sank m pious meditations, from which 
their steps aroused him. He saw his children 
approach with the stranger, and influenced bv 
his commanding appearance, rose to receive 
Fim with due respect Azora threw herself in 
bis arms, and jpM him her danger, her escape. 
With tears of the purest delight, Abdallah em¬ 
braced his child ran and the courageous stran- 
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ger, requesting the latter to divide with him all Imng worthy of his affection, pressed his lips 
he possessed. The manner in which Coswanda upon hers. The Immortal's breath recalled her 
received these expressions of gratitude from his spirits; she opened her eyes, bet, alas! he had 
new friends ; produced with them strange feel- vanished. Her women hastened to her assay¬ 
ings, partaking both of affection and reverence, lance; she recovered under their careful hAsds, 
From that moment Coswanda was considered, but her happiness was destroyed. Alone did she 
in Abdallah's house, as an honoured and highly seek the most solitary spots, but no complaint, 
welcome guest. The cultivated mind of the fa- no murmur passed her lips. In Coswanda all 
titer found ample satisfaction in his intercourse was lost to her; life had no charm more, yoetb 
with the stranger; the boy attached himself to no joy. She bad only one wish remaining: t» 
Coswanda with infantile partiality, and Azora's conceal from her father the misery that bowed 
heart had been his from that memorable mo- her youth to the grave; she could not, however, 
ment in which their eyes had first met, and sufficiently master her expressive features to 
every subsequent conversation increased his in- mislead tus paternal Oyc; he saw and felt for 
fluence over her pure unsophisticated mind. Her her. 

happiness, her tranquillity, her life, depended Divaconta knew every movement of his bated 
upon him. In Coswanda** presence only did enemy, and was consequently informed of Ar- 
she exist; his voice alone resounded in her galya* affection for Azora, from the commence- 
heart; his features were ever present to her; ment. He was pleased with it; he looked upon 
all the rest in her mind was nothing. it as a fresh source for idle dreams, which would 

But not in expressions of mutuallove and ten- make Aigalya still less dangerous. Bnt then 
derness alone did their hours glide away. Cos- Argalya left bis mistress soon again, and Bira- 
wanda became Azora's instructor; he opened coota'heard that she lingered in misery and 
her eyes to the wonder of the creation, ana ele- wretchedness on account of their separation, 
vateef her soul from the contemplation of tlie Surprise and curiosity made him wish to inquire 
wise order which rules this world, to the adora- into the true motives of Argalya's strange coo- 
ti*n of Him who created all things, above and duct; for he himself could not believe him capa- 
below. He made her susceptible lor a presenti- ble of inconstancy or deceit. One beautiful 

ment of a mysterious connection with the world morning he passed, in the guise of a young b . 

of spirits, and encouraged her to hope that she, ter, through the palm grove on the lake, followed 
through virtue and punty ol mind, might elevate by a splendid retinue. He found easily an «iif* 
herself by degrees to that higher sphere. Azora cuse to enter Abdallah's garden, where he found 
hung in breathless attention upon every syl!a- the venerable old man engaged with superin- 
ble, and if any thing could disturb her for a mo- tending the various occupations of tin domestics, 
ment, it was the tone of voice in which be pro- and was received with ml possible hospitality, 
nounced these divine doctrines; it was, perhaps, Slaves, richly dressed, ptec 1 a table ciilir 
the animation of his features, uniting in them wood under the shade of tall sycamores; others 
every charm of dignity and mildness. brought rich carpets and cushions, and a light 

In this manner passed days and months. Azo- but choice repast was spread before him. But 
radid not conceal her affection, and could never the object of his curiosity was still wanting, 
imagine that Cotwand&'s want of riches could Azora did not appear. In the course of conver- 
be an objection to their union. Abdallah was sation, Divaconto found an opportunjlty to in- 
intelligent an nil kind; lie loved his daughter quire after her; Abdallah sent for his daughter, 
dearly, but he knew the world, and set a high Divaconta had expected a dazzling beauty, and 
value upon inheritable wealth and the age of was therefore surprised when a delicate fifpare 
his family, which for many centuries had been approached with calm dignity, upon whose pal- 
distinguished for virtue and honour, and had lid features deep and ill concealed agony was 
given more than one ruler to the people. He visible. Azora cast one look on the stranger; 
spoke to Azora about her attachment, who she found him very handsome; a splendid dress 
avowed it frankly; he dismissed her silently, heightened the dignity of bis commanding figure; 
Then he asked Coswanda to state to him his his dark eyes appeared to lighten; but there 
prospects, his connections; the youth was from was a something in these features which d£s~ 
a nobis but obscure family, a stranger in that pleased her. She sat down at her father's side, 
country, and without any property. Argalya and mixed only so far in their conversation as 
retired and spoke himself to Azora, about the decency seemed to require. At first Divaconta 
necessity of their separation. She would not felt inclined to smile at Argalya's taste, but he 
listen to such a proposal; she would belong to looked frequently at her during the repast, and 
him alone, and would fly with him to his moun- a new charm appeared to unfold at every look* 
tains. He named her father, her aged father, He found, by degrees, that Azora's features 
and the anguish she would occasion him. Azora were inexpressibly noble—that the expression of 
was silent. Argalya then represented to her the her sorrows made her still more attractive—that 
virtues of self-denial, the greatness of a mind her large dark eyes looked still more beautiful, 
which will conquer impassions, glowingly, contrasted by her pale features; and that the 
that she, convinced ana overcome, at last held languid expression of those eyes, when now and 
out her hand to him and exclaimed, faintly, then she lifted their silken lashes, was lovely be- 
44 Thou hast prevailed; subriiission is mj highest rood expression. He observed, too, the chaste 
duty; but live 1 cannot without thee? fare thee SfBity or her carriage and every movement, 
well!" and she sunk lifeless at his foot Argal- and fi nally the sound of her voice, which she, 
ya, delighted by the conviction of thus being b however, during his visit, scarcely raised, made 

loved, bnt still more by such proof of his friend's a deep impressionupon his mind. 
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He came to Abdatt»h*s home to gratify an idle 
carioaly, and left it with the loss of his tranquil- 
Iky. He parted unwillingly, and repeated his 
rial soon, which Azora observed with displea¬ 
sure and her father with satisfaction; for his 
wealth and noble air had soon sained him Ab¬ 
dallah's esteem. He explained himself after a 
abort time to father ana daughter; from the 
former he obtained hopes, from the latter a de¬ 
cisive refusal of his oner, couched, however, in 
the most respectful terms. Di vaconta was noth¬ 
ing a b as h ed, because he felt convinced whatev¬ 
er might be the state of Azora's sentiments, that 
his appearing with all his power, and in his true 
character, would suffice to disperse every idea 
■of a more favoured rival. 

One morning the domestics of Abdallah came 
pre cip i tantly and frightened into the presence of 
tier master, informing him that a procession, 
the end of which their eyes could not reach, 
formed by men and animals of most wonderful 
appearance, was moving over the plain. Abdal¬ 
lah. with his whole household, hastened out to be¬ 
hold the wonder* The procession was led by the 
l of the ocean, mounted on immense sea- 
sea-lions, and dolphins; those of the 

__ » and rivers came next, dressed in sky 

blue gauze, and carrying urns and bowls of gold 
and t rystal, which were filled with precious 
pemiis, ithe finest corals, beautiful shells, and 
every thing costly and precious the bottom of the 
••ceon mad the beds of rivers produced. Then 
followed, mounted on dragons,crocodiles,gigan- 
t k a a 1 susai idle re. and other disgusting ana fear¬ 
ful animals which prefer the darkest and damp¬ 
est abodes, the spirits of the earth, who, in sub¬ 
terraneous mines, smelt the metals, neutralize 
the ores, lead the rich gold and silver veins 
though the hard masses of rock, and who, boil¬ 
ing, prepare the fluid* which, through volcanoes 
.iiiiiiiii earthquakes, give evidence to the alarmed 
world of their mysterious agency. These latter 
weremostly of a strange appearance, shaped in 
ntare’s most fantastic moulds, disgusting, and 
often expressive of a malignant tendency. In 
fanciful baskets of gold and silver work, in box¬ 
es inlaid with precious stones and gems, they 
carried the products of their mines, virgin gold 
and silver in wonderful formations, and above 
ah, those embodied sunbeams, the naming dia¬ 
monds, in all tbeir varieties of colour and light 
Upon white elephants the spirits of a higher or¬ 
der appeared now, all noble figures, each one 
more beautiful than the other, so that the aston- 
hbed beholder fancied he perceived in every 
ene the king and ruler of the spirits himself. But 
all this splendour appeared as nothing, compared 
In the sight of f>ivaeonta, who now approached. 
Upona gulden carydrawn by four immense mam- 
mothaj stood the majestic genius. The spark¬ 
ing crown, the golden sceptre, the dark blue 

I Mammoths—immense animals of the antideluvian 
world, the bones of which still occasionally are found 
m Athens, on the Arctic Sea, and upon some rivers in 
North America. The two finest entirely preserve; 
ddwneof these giants of the forest, is one at St. Pc 
‘mg, at the Imperial Academy of Sciences'collec- 
, the other at the Ph3adi _ a Museum of Mr. 
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robe, worked with precious stones, but still more 
Ms majestic figure, for above human size, terri¬ 
ble, though beautiful,announced the raler; ami 
Azora aacl her father recognized with very dif¬ 
ferent feelings, in the features of the king of the 
spirits, those of their new friend. Abdallah 
threw himself with deep adoration on his face; 
Azora, alas! fell lifeless in the arms of her wo¬ 
men. 

The car now stopped, and Divaconta flew 
from his elevated scat; he raised Abdallah, and 
after having spoken a few kind words to him, be 
hastened to Azora, who at that moment opened 
her eyes, but closed them again with a cry of 
horror when she saw the sovereign of the spirits 
standing before her. She was carried to her 
apartment, and though Divaconta remained long 
in anxious suspense for her revival, the messen¬ 
gers 6f Abdallah constantly returned with the 
same answer from her women, that she continued 
in a state of insensibility, and the afflicted father 
feared be should hare to mourn over the loss Of 
his only and beloved daughter. Divaconta 
mounted at last, gloomy and dissatisfied,bis car, 
not, however, without previously having given, 
by mysterious hints, Abdallah reason to surmise 
what he would have to fear, if the wishes of the 
king of the spirits remained unfufilled. The pro¬ 
cession was now put in motion again,and he dis¬ 
appeared in the forest beyond the plain. 

Azora now began to recover, and impatiently 
inquired if all had been a long and fearful dream. 
Abdallah pressed her joyfully in his arms, assur¬ 
ing her that she actually had see; 1 

orthe spirits, and that she would become his 
queen and the sharer of ail his splendour. She 
threw herself at her father's feet, and implored 
him not to sacrifice her. Abdallah answered 
her in an authoritative manner, and represented 
the advantages, the honour of such a connection; 
but she remained silent. He now told her the 
threats of the angry spirit, and the dangers which 
unavailably awaited him and his people, if Azo¬ 
ra refused to comply with Divaconta 1 * wishes. 
She shuddered ; her father had placed his own 
and the welfare of thousands in her hand; Cos- 
wanda's image stood before her sou!,—her heart 
was broken. With faint and scarcely audible 
voice she said, “ My happiness must not become 
destruction to thee or thine; 1 swear to be Di- 
vaconta's faithful wife!" Abdallah embraced 
his daughter now with the utmost joy, and then 
hurried away to direct the most splendid prepa¬ 
rations for the nuptial solemnities. 

Supported by one of her women, Azora walk¬ 
ed—no, tottered, about sunset towards the lake, 
where she the first time had seen Coswanda. 
The evening was as fine os that never to be for¬ 
gotten one: the same calmness, the same bril¬ 
liancy of sky. She sat down on the aromatic 
turf; from beneath yon tall trees bad the beloved 
of her soul appeared; here his eye had met hers, 
here his silver voice avowed bis feelings; her 
tears mixed with the dew drops that hung on the 
violets covering her seat. Sne addressed her» 
self in ardent prayer to the Creator, whom to 
adore and to love Cos wanda so convincingly hod 
taught her, and implored him to let her die, os 
she would become neither faithless or disobedi¬ 
ent In this state she remained for some time, 
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and ia the exh&ustation of her strength, £hm 
tbought with joy that death, which to her! t 

do terrors, was approaching* Suddenlya voice, 
which made her tremble, pronounced her name* 
She started—Coewanda stood before her. Sto 
flew into his arms; at that moment all, was 
forgotten ! but, alas! too soon returned the con¬ 
sciousness of her misery; she tore herself from 
his arms: “dh! *fly, fly, my beloved!” she ex¬ 
claimed ; 44 we must part forever and ev*r t and 
*hou art lost if'that dreadful being finds thee 
bere!” 

“ Azora,” the yetth replied with tender voice, 
“ray Azora! banish those fears; we shall not 
part!” 

She looked doubtfully at him, not understand¬ 
ing what be meant to express. 

44 Ob. ray beloved!” she exclaimed at last, 
44 thou knowest not what has happened to thy 
poor Azora! thou knowest not the dreadful Di- 
vaconta!” 

“I know afl, n Argalya-answered, “and I 
know that thou art mine. Come do ray heart, 
noble, virtuous being,weunited forever! 
learn to know better the’ friend that aiidores-thee; 
be is not the obscure hooter from yon mountains, 
■not the poor Stranger—be is”——during these 
words Arg&tya’a figure bad become taller and 
more majestic; celestial sublimity and a smile 
of eternal calmness was expressed in his fea- 
tures; golden ig in all the colours 

of the rainbow, unfolded themselves from his 
h! in«iII.Ilf 1 inn; a crown of the purest flames pressed 
his light brown curls; a mild fire beamed from 
his blue eyes; bis cheeks glowed with Aurora's 
tint,'mid 111x1 - overpowering ■ splendour streamed 
(from his whole being. 

44 Who art thou ? Oh tovho art thou ?” exclaim- 
full Azora, and sunk blinded, senseless at his feet 

Reviving, hho found herself in Argalya’s arms, 
who exettedbimself u#th tender care to - restore 
her to cklmness. It was still the' form of the re- 
iipleiMhffM ,l g< > imis^Hily« softer, and moulded in a 
vnore human-shape of beauty.so that the eyes of 
his beloved • might 1 bear the sight of him she 
suffered. AzoratoOUeld’ him with astonishment; 
she, now reoollefctedwith what dazzling brillian¬ 
cy be had appeared’ to her a few moments be¬ 
fore. Shedisengaged herself from his arms, and 
sinking down at his feet in silent delight, folded 
her hands before him. 

44 My Azora! my beloved!” Argalya exclaim¬ 
ed ? and bending down to his kneeling friend, be 
raised her joyfully up in his arms* 44 Come to my 
breast! 1 am not Ceswanda, the poor hunter. 
Azora; I am the supreme ruler over the-air ana 
fire! 1 adore thee, and will repay that faith 
whi ch thou bast preserved for the poor Coswan- 

“AndDivuconta?” Azora cried with agony. 

44 Fear nothing/my beloved; 1 am at least as 
•powerful as be is, and—lot hkn try to tear thee 
from my heart! Argalya’s eyes sparkled fear¬ 
fully at these words, and Azora hid her timid 
•face on his bosom. w Be composed, darling of 
•my soul, in ray arms thou hast nothing to fear,” 
eaid he, raising her head. 44 Listen to me! I 
never did Jove; the roost beautiful genii, the 
handsomest daughters of the human race, failed 
to inspire roe with that feeling. 1'beheld theel 


Thy modest charms, still more thy "virtues, 
changed my destiny. Thou did’st love me’from 
me.first moment. 1 desired to know if thy fed- 
ingstfor mewould be lasting; thou wast obedi¬ 
ent to the voice of duty when-sbe gave thee her 
commands through my lips; thou did’st part 
from me, but not I from thee!—i could not !*' he 
added, pressing her with a look of ardent love to 
bis heart. “In dreams, which often dried thy 
tears,>&Qd which were not so void as thou then 
thought, I hovered near thee; I stood before 
thee when fcleeph&ld captivetby external vision; 
and now my rival came; thy father pressed thee 
bard; thou watt once more obedient to the stem 
commands Of duty; and-would *St have sacrificed 
tfiyself for the welfare of others. *1 saw thee 
towards evening seek the well remembered spot, 
dedicated to the recollections of our first endear* 
•moots; I followed thee ^unseen; I heard thy 
prayer, I saw thy’tears—oh, my Azora! how 
blessed the conviction Of thy worth has made 
me! Thou art mine, net as with men, for a few 
rapid years—no! for eternity! and no power 
Can divorcees P’ 

Azora was overcome by such unlocked for 
bliss; she could not speak, could not find words 
to express her feelings tobei 1 beloved friend, but 
he understood her silent delight; their eyes met, 

and the union of their souls was once more oon- 

firmed. 

On her return to her father, she informed him 
of Argalya’s re-appearance and true character, 
and, secure by his protection,! 
her father’s consent to her rejecting the dread¬ 
ful rival. Abdallah listencid t<»1 up r w 1 11 1 astcroish 
ment and secret fear. I 
Cherished daughter, being beloved by the two 
most powerfhl being of this .globe, filled Mm 
with pride, oae thought again iipcim^ time conse¬ 
quences which probably would result from this 
rurafehip, and-the misfartunes*whscti might arise 
from it to him and his people, made him foresee 
and fear a horrid and eventful fiiturity. Ami* 
ya again visited Azora. 'Theirhpppiness had m 
bounds. Bivaconta, meanwhile; raged over 
rivaPs good fortune, whom he 1 was anxious to 
destroy, but over whom he dared not hope to 
triumph. Too proud to expose himself to be re¬ 
jected a seoond time, he avoided Abdallah's 
bouse and fled the country, to brood over bis f 
dark schemes for revenge. 

'The contest begun at firstoooncealed under 
secret attacks and skirmishes, Divacoota being 
anxious to excite his enemy and force him from 
that ehlm composure which gave him so decided 
a superiority. ’Argfctya opposed him with tran- 
.quil openness, andTbivaconta saw that this was 
not the way to'vietoty. His passions became 
more inflamed by open opposition; he now tried, 
on a direct road, to put his schemes into execu¬ 
tion. He approached Azora again, but not in 
his own shape; sometimes in this and soon in 
smother attractive disguise. In many enchant¬ 
ing situations, and under the most romantic cir¬ 
cumstances, did he seek to attract her attention 
and to inspire herewith sentiments which neces¬ 
sarily must have weakened her affection for Ar¬ 
galya. But these.attempts were also fruitlew* 
For Azora there existed but one being, to whom 
all her feelings, aU her tenderness was due; and 
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however artfully Divaconta’s temptatkmi were mai 
invented, they failed upon A noble heart rev< 
Hi rage knew no bounds, and he resolved now som 
what art could not perform, power should : and bea 
one day when Azora, followed by a few of her wit! 
women, was walking to the dear grove of palm mat 
trees, the earth burst asunder before her feet, tfaei 
two subterraneous spirits rushed upon her and mai 
tore her, regardless of her cries, her screams, mac 
before the eyes of her women, down with them enti 
into the dreadful abyss, which immediately evei 
closed again. The women perceived the catas- arti 
trophe without any means of preventing it, and her 
hastened back with cries of woe to spread the sun 
same painful amazement which filled them, V 
throughout Abdallah’s house and the whole veil 
country. enti 

Argalya’s equanimity was now exhausted, roui 
The toss of Azora deprived him of all prudence oh! 
and calmness. Excited by sorrow and anger to feai 
the utmost, he now on his side too exerted all the ty * 
powers at his command to destroy his enemy and of t 
regain Azora. All tbe strength of the elements, whi 
of the powerful air, of the sdl-peoetraliog fire, tool 
was prepared to begin a long and doubtful con- she 
left against the equally fearful powers of Diva- —» 

Azora had been carried to Divaconta’s subter- nor 
raneous palace. W alls of driven gold surrounded to j 
her, hangings in imitation of flowers, composed nor 
of tbe most precious stones, formed the orna* pm 
xnents, transparent draperies of incombustible nou 
asbest,T bung in graceful folds from the ceiling nou 
down (mi the llli in hi , which, in a beautiful mosaic and 
of ooya, jasper, porphyr ? and emeralds, imitated plai 
the green turf" in all its variety of blooming was 
spring. The purest naphta* burned in large ful < 
, and dispersed a soft moon- the 
like light. Delicious music sounded from behind a fi 
l voluptuous perfumes, which lulled thei 
the elicited nerves into a treacherous calmness, cau 
issued constantly from beautifully worked silver roai 
censers. Azora taw nothing of all this; her sho< 
senses had fled from the moment of her abduc- Div 
Inis; she recovered late, 'and found herself on last 
the purple silk carpets in Divaconta’s unhallow- pea 
ed abode, surrounded by serving spirits in female arm 
■tome awl in the richest attire. She rose and the 
looked around; her eyes fell upon the ruler of spir 
three spirits, who knelt at her feet in all his B 
splendour and beauty, sufficient to captivate pen 
every disengaged heart With a cry of notTor Wil 
she started up and made a movement to fly. Di- arm 
vaooota's anger began to kindle; he drew her app 
forcibly back, and was on tbe point of punishing ties 
tbe ungrateful being by causing the downfall of thei 
the whole beautiful fabric, and burying her be- his 
neatb its walls. His foot was already lifted to bira 
give the deadly signal, when her frightened looks ope 
turned upon him; she held her hands imploringly thre 

S to him; from her white arms fell the beauti- 
drapery of her ample robe; she sank on her “ 
kne e* and begged him, with burning tears, to piel 
to her father. Divaconta re¬ 


mained irresolute before her. Hatred and love, 
revenge and compassion, contended in his bo¬ 
som. Hi raised her, his arms encircled that 
beautiful slender form: “No!” he exclaimed, 
with a voice that shook the very palace and 
made Azora tremble—“ no! I cannot resign 
thee—thou must, thou will be mine.” She re¬ 
mained silent, her resolution was taken; site 
made no attempt again to soften a being by her 
entreaties whose heart appeared closed against 
every nobler feeling. Divaconta exerted all his 
artince to induce her to speak; she did not open 
her lips again, and he left her at last in displea¬ 
sure. 

When she found herself atone she drew her 
veil close around her, and, enveloping herself 
entirely, closed her eyre against all which sur¬ 
rounded her, and sat apparently tranquil; but, 
oh! her mind suffered torments of sorrow and 
fear, and was the very reverse of that tranquili¬ 
ty =he fain would have affected. No exertions 
of the surrounding spirits, no music, no dances 
which they performed to distract her, won one 
took, or induced her to break that silence which 
she had imposed upon herself. She took no food, 
—no slumber closed her eyes. 

Divaconta had no faith, neither in constancy 
nor human strength of mind. He tried all; either 
to persuade or overpower her, neither prayers 
nor threats bad any effect; but her strength be- 

C i to fail; she became weaker from bow* to 
r 2 and with an indescribable delight she 
nourished a hope that death would soo 

and unite her to the beloved of her soul, in trani. 

planting her to a more congenial existence. She 

was sunk in such reveries when at once a dread. 

ful clap of thunder shook the very foundation of 
the palace; the naptha lamps were extinguished. 


the palace; the naptha lamps were extinguished, 
a fearful darkness prevailed, which now iiiitnl 
then changed momentary with a blueish light, 
caused by vivid flashes of lightning; a hurricane 
roared, the walls trembled, their foundation 
shook; flames broke through from all sides, and 
Divmconta’s spirits flew frightened away. At 


knees an 
take her 


TAsbest, or mountain flax—a fossil, of which the 
Egvpdare understood to make an incombustible web. 
OCtaffl cloth. 

* Naphta—a white ofleons mineral substance, femd 
in a liquid state, and yielding a beautiful pure flame, 
6 * 


arms and lifted himself without difficulty from 
the ruins into higher regions, where the heavier 
spirits of his enemy could not follow. 

But the strength of Azora gave way to this 
new trial; she moved not, she scarcely breathed. 
With the anguish of love Argalya held her in his 
arms, and now first recollected that his fierce 
appearance was more calculated to solve the 
tire of her mortal existence, than to strengthen 
them. He lessened the dazzling splendour of 
his crown, and the terrors which surrounded 
him; his celestial breath touched her lips. She 
opened her eyes, gave a piercing scream, and 
threw her arm in agony around his neck, as if 
.seeking for safety with him alone. 

“ Be calm, my Azora,” be now said, with his 
mellow voice,which tranquillized and penetrated 
her soul; “ we are safe; thou hast no more to 
fear.” 

She raised her head, and looking around found 
herself with her beloved friend in a car of bur¬ 
nished silver, drawn by four milk-white unicorns f * 
who, spreading their splendid coloured wings, 
and armed with a golden born on, their heads. 
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carried them with rapid flight through the skies. 
She new first begun to enjoy her safety. She 
told Argalya of her sufferings, her resohitioo to 
die; his deolcs beamed with gratitude for her 
constancy, and then he painted bis torments too, 
when he heard of his nv&He success, and .gave 
Iter a picture of fals'contest with divaoonta, in 
•which they both tad exerted to the utmost the 
powers at their command. "He described to her 
the- war between4he two elements, and how.fire 
and-air at last had overpowered the heavy earth, 
and the sluggish-wateriiad undermined the very 
foundation of the mountains, and triumphantly 
gained their way. to her. Azora trembled at 
tbis relation. 

44 And* where is my* father, my brother? 1 ’ she 
asked. 

44 Already in* that safe refuge where I am go¬ 
ring to take thee, my beloved, Argalya answer- 
-ed; 44 where you* abode stood there is no longer 
safety for you; it has gone too far between Diva- 
cooter-and roe. i Jolhe midst of a war between 
the elements ?.nd their spirits, the mortal race 
cannot exist!" he added, gloomily. 

4 ‘ Oh, heavens !> what dost thou mean ?" 

44 Do not inquire, my Azora; thou and those' 
thou forest are safe; the rest leave to me and to 
Him who rules over all !*’ 

j Amm was silent; she hadnoeustomed herself 
to^ey woliroited obedience to the mere hint*«of 
her celestial friend, because Abe*knew, she felt i 
convinced fttat all hedid'endsvished was noble, 
hi being >now perfectly calm, she 

exerted <herself4o shew him her delight and hap- 
piness, on account of their re-union, by the most 
affectionate tenderness. 

Their flight was a long one; far beneath them 
1 lie if an empire and sea; at length the 

■ land disappeared altogether, and the endless 
ocean spread before them. Towards evening 
they discerned a dark object on the surface of 
the wales-; «it became more distinct and larger; 
it wss land, inwiiMoorns directed their flight 
towards it, and, lowering them, the cawstppped. 
Azora was on the Island Atlantis.f A beautiful 
country, the extent of which her eyes oeuld not 
-reach, lay before tfaer. Strangely shaped trees 
covered the beach; beautiful clear rivulets fell, 
in picturesque cascades, down from the grass 
covered mountains, which lined the shore; flow¬ 
ers, of Ac most brilliant colours, ornamented the 
velvet turf, and birds and animals, in the great¬ 
est variety of shape and colour,enlivened the 
^airygroves. 

44 This is my abode,’ - said Argalya,lifting Azo 
.fa from the car and leadmg her towards a cheer¬ 
ful-looking cottage, which stood half concealed 
by tali magnolia ana palm trees. Abdallah and 
-fats son hastened into her arms; the delight at 

^Atlantis—an island, according to several ancient 
class es, situated beyond (west) the Pillars of Hercules. 
(-Straits ofGibrali&r). Many wonderful stories are tola 
of its beauty and fertility. It wa% according to their 
cpinion^destroyed by a great volcanic revolution, and 
4 be present Azoric Islands would seem to be its ruina, 
. Plinit* oecunduau Ptofomoeus, 4wd even the much 
later Marco di Polo, mention it; but from whence iM am 
authors obtained their information is impossible to dis> 
-cever. 


beholding again the objects so dear to her heart, 
made her forget the anguish she had suffered, the 
dangers she bad undergone. Argalya felt the 
sweetest pleasuveinthehappinesscf his friends, 
but higher duties called him to other spheres, 
and at length, therefore, mounting his rilver car, 
he vanished from their eyes. 

When the first transports of joy had subsided, 
and given place to calmer considerations, fear¬ 
ful presentimeotaand cares troubled the minds 
of those Argalya had left behind. Neither Ab¬ 
dallah nor Azora could conceal from themselves 
that the dreadful-contest between the two spirits 
would produce the most terrible consequences 
to the earth, to themselves, and, finally, to Ar¬ 
galya. Their time passed solitary and gloomy. 
In vain did the most beautiful nature, which 
smiled in eternal tranquillity and peace, invite 
them to its calm deligt^ts; in vain did the neigh¬ 
bouring cities and palaces offer them the joys of 
social intercourse,—their hearts were depressed 
by gloomy forebodings—their thought* inces- 


more than her father; she had never yet been 
parted so long from Argalya—from the being 
•upon whose welfare her own depended. She did 
not believe herself capable of bearing this 

wretfahed half existence, and when she matted 
tether mind the expression of gloomy pensiveoeas 
which-sbe had observed on his majestic forehead, 
at their,last meeting, an indescribable anguish 
increased her sorrow, and caused her to suffer 
a perpetual agony. 

Many,many solitary days, passed, and Aaora 
faded visibly; the source of life seemed efchaost 
ed, the animating iipaidk on 4 
■tion; but she exerted herself, nevertheless, to 
hide from her beloved father the presentiments 
which tormented her. He, however, clearly 

observed her state, and not having it in his pew. 

er to give her relief and comfort, he could only 
sympathize and suffer with her. Wcrne dared 
give speech to his feelings, and, by expressing 
his own sorrows, provoke those of his companion. 
One evening, after they, in this silent anxiety 
of heart, had sat together some time, Abdallah 
retired to the cottage, to seek on his solitary 
couch that rest .which he scarcely dared hope to 
obtain. Azoratremrioed alone; in the light of 
a bright full moon, which illuminated the beau¬ 
tiful scenery, she sat, enjoying the solitaiy hour, 
in whieb nothing prevented her from giving free 
course to her sorrows, her anguish, when sud¬ 
denly the beloved of her soul stood before her * 
She started up with the most exquisite delight, 
and incapable of speaking, she took his hand, 
the sweetest tears of joy breaking from her eye*. 
But when she looked more intently upon him, 
sbe shrunk tremblingly back: vanished tad the 
celestial calmness which, in farmer days, beamed 
from,his features—the expression of heavenly 
Blessedness was no more. Gloomy and sad he 
fixed his feeble gaze upon Azora, and remained 
silent j. her toqgue, too, seemed bound fay a *pell. 

Azora,” ta begtm at last, in a tolfow .voice, 
4( great event* await us. Now 1 must see if 
thi friendship of an Immortal has strengthened, 
tas nerved Ilf mind sufficiently to partake with- 
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otit bending itf fife sorrows and his cares. Pro* trne and sincere repentance. Ibave erred! 
bab^r I unkrtr But He fo the father of us all! Farewell! lace* 

*Apora grew* deadly pale, and remained like a well!” He dissolved in light, his voice re-echoed 
beautiful stafcneywith fixed eyes ^ and half opei i mafeyand Azora-was alone, 

lips before him. ! He took her hands in his, and Argalya returned to another hemisphere, to 
from the dark Clouds which covered his fore- try, as se had informed Azora, the last dreadful 
head broke' one beam of calm refreshing ten- contest with Divacoota, who, meanwhile, had 
derness; like that of former days. i prepare all the strength of 

“My poor'Azora!” said he, and she sunk, at we spirits’ and elements at his command, end 
these words, on hi* breast, bathed in tears. Argalya found him ready for the trial. . it begun! 

M Only not parted from theel” she* cried, in Nocombotas men with arms and engines^f war. 
-a gam y, “ all, all, but that I will—l ean bear!” snch as mortals invent to supply their limited 
He pressed her tenderly to his heart u Listen strength—no! a fearfah trial of powers which 
tovne, my beloved, and prove, by thy fortitude move and maintain the* planet—a contest which 
and firmness, that my choice of a friend was just threatened to dissolve the very bindings* of the 
and blameless#. Thou art aware of my power, earth—to precipitate the whole into dreadful 
and feat of my enemy. Upon this planet, which ruins, and reduce it to the dark chaos which it 
yon call earth, there is none above us;* but even was before the beginning of all! The elements 
we are subject to Him*who has created us*as were in tumult; from the centre of*-the earth 
wefl as thee, the world of spirits and the race of broke volcanic flames, peaks <ef mountains fell 
men, and rules us according to eternal laws of down, dams of oceans broke, floods inundated 
fee highest wisdom and supreme goodness, the countries, rooks burst by^ubterraneous fires. 
Sparks off his all-enlivening spirit animate ws— and the waters fronrthe mountains lift their beds 
you and every thinking feeing, only in different and precipitated tbemselves*over fertile valleys, 
gradations as to purity and strength. Reason destroying every thing before them. Hurricanes 
saAfirocsdom of will, are o«r most precious facul- -uprmtedrthe forests, and threw downfall which 
tfea My will was pose! So at least I thought opposed* their raf^the poles trembled, the axis 
fataded good! but wen the purest spirits ore of the earth shivered, the-clouds weresn motion, 
wotfcfelHble irttoeyei of Him! Remember discharging torrents, alone sufficient to cause 
and wateh'the mere carefully over thy destruction. -The despairing race-of men pour- 
mortal heart! I wsun earned away by passion— ed their lamentations up to me wild roaring fir- 
passion for thee, anil ambition after power, moment, <but were destroyed in floods or in 
ec itself, without my at first disco- Somes. At last the Eternal Ruk 
' veringit, behind the briMiant vision of laying the his thunderbolts. He precipitated Divnoonta, 

i liNkiMltlHHi iil ii world composed of nothing but with his spirits, into the immeasurable abyss, 

le. I have gone too far! and Argalya sunk, stunned, inf 5 

Uniihil by Divacontah pride and arbitrary* sel- Altai. Thus was that period of fee world at an 
flfeetew. 1 called powers to my assistance which end. The face* of the earth was created anew, 
csflnot*he put info motion- without causing the the direction of its axis altered; the beams ©ill 

dow nftll at fee whole. Diraconta opposed me the sun fell-in different gradations; poles 

with similar arms; the foundation of this globe froze—eternal snow and icerrepiaeed fertile 
11 s shook; IlliiiJirliiiil events must be expected; I fields; animal-species were‘extinct;<sew iimiii 
fed that I was. wrong, and that very feeling is and geniuses created; art 
fee beginning of my fmnifement—the cootinua- into wide oceans; and on mountains, winch 
Him of it will be, that I have no power left to re- have been islands, the astonished naturalist will 
1 tract, to repaivwhat has been done. One trial find the petrified remains of animals now the in- 
remains, which must-decide* my own, Divacon- habitants of lakes. Beneath those wide sheets 
ta's, and the fate cf this planet; if Llose it, we of water, our present oceansyare buried empires 
are separated for ever!* if l triumph, then»thy and flourishing cities; the tall masted vessel 
and my happiness is agatoat the mercy of fee sails unconsciously above the former abode* of 
A h u igm y, who is our Judge and our Father ! men. And, finally, the new human race was far 

And now farewell! we shall soon, or-never different-from what it bad been, of which again 

•meet again!” we find traces in the traditions of almost every na- 

ftxora had exerted all her>strengtirto listen to tioQ. 
tlm dreadful account,wife that firmness which * >0 * •* •* * 

Argalya expected and claimed from her. His This is fee history of . times‘before the pasted 
test sentence, however, tried her to fee utmost; Millenkunsy which, after *hk awakening in the 
her eyes became dim, her pukes ceased to beat; first boursof dark and gloomy recollection, ran 
site leaned faintly en fee -stem of a palm tree. ■ s thoughts. All was re-awak- 

Argalya read the atateof her mind? he the mm 1 in his mind, and re-awakened wife that 
force she exerted-to conceal it He threw his strength of which immortal beings alone aresus- 
ana around her. rt My »Azorar-Hny beloved ceptible,and with which they alone can conceive 
friend—my sister!’* he exclaimed r *tnd these times passed and gone; his blissful youth, his 
sounds would have recalled her from the grave.! love for'Azora, her tenderness and pure afiec- 
Tbe frefe cooscaousness of bet .lion, her anguish, at their separation, but also 

that being, renewed her vigour, dfeeduroed her Us own wroogs^he remembered,, and what evils 
again beaming eyes upon him, and that look told ■ he bad been fee-author of when influenced by 
bms aO fee felt passion. Thus,»with feelings of fee deepest re- 

“Put fey trust in the Eternal, hope for his .pentaace.die sunk down before the Almighty, 
^nmnisseratiQn and mercy, when be sees my kai invoked hutfoigiveness. The prayers of 
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the immortal spirit reached the throne « the 
Deity, and the sacrifice of his repentant heart 
was not reacted. 

A tranquillized feeling, a slight return of that 
heavenly eahnness, which once had blessed him, 
began again to lighten his soul. He ate- off 


the gloomy sadness which had weighed him down 
since be awoke in the Altai, and which every 


new object he saw had increased, but now only 
a calm feeling of sorrow remained. He lifted 
himself from the rook where his gloomy thoughts 
at first began, and where, finally, his prayer for 
forgiveness arose, and spreading his golden 
wings, he commenced his journey to examine the 
earth in its new formation, and to become ac¬ 
quainted with the human race, such as inhabit 


attainted witn tne human race, sued as tnnabit 
the present globe. 

His flight was first directed towards the region 


where Abdallah’s house had stood, where, for the 
first time, he had seen Azora in the never to be 
forgotten palm grove. None but the eyes of an 
immortal could, after thousan ds and thousands 
of years, have found out and recognized that 
spot. A wide sandy plain spread before his 
tight; no sea or lakej as in former days, could 
he discover. On the treeless desart he observed 
tents, here and there, ingeniously composed of 
felt. A race of human beings, much smaller 
iiiiijimIL less endowed .with beauty than the natives 
of the former earth, but strong and brawny, led 
here a monadic life, and numerous ktrds (droves) 
i, the only property of these tribes, which 
afford them food, drink, and clothing, grazed 
around their dark abodes. Argalya sighed, and 
directed hi* flight slowly towards die setting sun. 
There new countries, extensive empires, which 
he In anil never beheld before, and a more conge- 
iiiaiJl air recalled again sorrowful and still sweet 
reminiscences to his mind. Here again he be¬ 
held the graceful crown of palms, bending to the 
balmy breeze, sand here sweet perfumes rose 
from orange and myrtle groves; on flowery turfs, 
in airy groves, he saw & race more approaching 
in beamy to the beings of a former age. Their 
mode of life was more congenial, more luxurious, 
and in harmony with the clime they enjoyed; 
magnificent palaces were their abodes, or the 
poorer earned in aromatic fields and evergreen 
woods an easy existence. But as much p this 
race surpassed that which he bad left behind on 
the deserted plains, in beauty of body and mind, 
it was still far below those human beings among 
which Argalya had spent the days of his youth. 


He floated onward in the same direction. Now 
the shore of an entirely new world lay beneath 
him; first he discerned a new ocean,and with 
astonishment he saw former mountains of a 
large continent, the shape and appearance 
whereof was still clear in his recollection, shew 
their beads above the waters of the Archipela- 
goSyas larger and smaller islandsJ fertile and 
flourishing, and inhabited by a cheerful and say 
race of men. He flew farther and still faxtoer 
towards the west, to the ever dear Atlantia, die 
place where he had deposited that treasure 
which he bad valued far above existence itself. 
Now he floated above Europea's utmost point. 
Here also be saw formidable traces of bis own 
and Divmconta's rage, and bow all was torn and 
altered. The ocean flooded here between two 
worlds, and formed straits! where once had been 
mountains* Argalya groaned, but still be pro¬ 
ceeded, almost with Fear and reluctance; no 
land, however, appeared to his far stretched vi¬ 
sion. All around, as far as immortal eye could 
reach, nothing could now be discerned but the 
blue waves of the ocean, limited only by dip¬ 
ping skies. 

Gloomy and sad,-he was returning, when, near 
a far extended coast towards the south, he saw 
a group of small islands dispersed. Argalym 
learned their name, and the nine of tbe ocean 
upon the surface of which tinny floated. Aston¬ 
ished and deeply affected, he found in empty 
sounds a secret recollection of his imt happiness. 

These islands^ were the remainder of the Atlas. 

tis, which, unknown bow, had preserved the 
name of Azora, 

Weary, he let himself < k 

projecting into tbeocesu 

were gone went painfully through his mind. 
The image of Azora app 
blue wave; she seemed to hold her arms iniplo 
ringly towards him, she gazed at him with her 
beautiful gazelle eye, which so often had rested 
upon him in love and tenderness; now she imi 
Bounced his name with her sweet and nr 


Bounced his name with her sweet and mellow 

voice. 

“Oh! where art thou?” he exclaimed, mourn¬ 
fully. “ Buried in tbe waves of this ocean, which 
long ago have dissolved, annihilated every trace, 
every particle of thy dear remains! 

“And the divine spark, which animated that 


t There can be little doubt that the Caspian Sea ex- 
tended much farther to the east as well as to the west 
in former times, and communicated with the Black 
Sea. A dreadful revolution, probably of a volcanic 


“And the divine spark, which animated that 
lovely form, that exquisite tone of feeling; which, 
although restrained by outward impressions, by 
human errings. still was capable of umkretauud- 
ing, of sympathising with mine ?—that pure spi¬ 
rit which, even when still in its mortal abode, 
responded to mine, and, conceiving our eternal 


pnorus. i ne uiacK got urns an ouuet into toe jx.genn 
Sea, the mass of waters inundated the countries around, 
and tore the narrow earth-tongues asunder. In this 
mode the separation of Sicily from Italy, and of Eu¬ 
rope from Africa, may be explained. This decreaaei, 
of course, the quantity of water in Asia, and salt mea¬ 
dows and sea shells evince the former existence of sea 
at a considerable distance from 1 tbe Ca^ian Sea end 
Lake Aimki, which both, as the lowest pl&» of the 
country, continued to be filled with, as it will be recol¬ 
lected, $aUtester* 


thou sqjourn?—in which space, on what planet 
is now thy blessed abode ? 

“ Alas! I feel the curse that weighs me down. 
Not as clear as formerly does the universe lay 
before my vision; that also is limited, and--— 
justly so; I have deserved it !” 

He sunk once more into gloomy thoughts of 


The Grecian and Ionian Islands of the pm win t day. 
rue Straits of Gibraltar. 

The Asoric Islands. 
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remorse. Days, mouths and years passed again 
unheeded by him. Deep ana sorrowful repen¬ 
tance, before Him be bad offended, was the only 
reheft the* only hope he bad left 

** *w a m m 

'The eastern as well as the western coast of 
the Caspian Sea,-is inhabited by pious Parses, 
adorers of *tbe fire* and of the holy and eternal 
light; the empire of which they believe to pro¬ 
mote and increaaef'by every charitable action, 
if it is only the taking care of an -animal, or 
Mining of a delicate plant* Such deeds, no 
matter however trifling they may^appear, the 
Parses consider as pleasing to mnuiu,"who is, 
'according to their faith, the supreme soorwof 
light Tbeir only fobjecS is, to increase and -ex¬ 
tend bis power, and*to abolish, <or, at bast?re¬ 
strict that of Ahriman, the ruler oftoafkness and 
leinii The life and hhbiteof this-sect are pore 
and moral in the extreme, trad. on that account, 
‘their rites have always been tolerated, and even 
treated with respect ,*by the most fanatic Mos- 
tesm which surround them. 

On the went coast of the same sea, in the cen¬ 
tre of a numberef pits or wells, containing the 
ait naptia,f the town Bacu is situated. The 
around - in its immediate vicinity appears to 
itt of nothing but inflammable materials. 
Wfaereversfliile is dug, flames always rise. At 
we place a perpetual fire, of a beautiful clear 
colour in seen; and around this the Parses kneel 
ini pious derot ion Adoring tbejpure element as the 
, ■ image of all that in good ana virtuous, and feel 
! iiiiii 1 1 pretribly happy by the conviction of being 

in tlii »immec III late v icinity of the power they adore 
in. 

Assengstlbem,Hashdad was one of the wisest 
■ mad best. Glim years, he had all his life-time 
been a teakms promoterof the reign of light by 
1 II • marked* by benevolence/and 

charity. In his jcmngerdays.be had travelled 
ranch and far, bad investigated the doctrines of 
tlie widest men, and madehimielf familiar with 
the history and ites of most eastern 

nation*. Mich in knowledge, and rieher still. in 
f ‘virtues, he returned to nd of^his.fathers. 
His fife was a chaifa of good actions; and a bles¬ 
sing ill those that surrounded him; but, alas! it 
vm not a happy one to himself. A*belov#d wife 
had shared his tranquil existence. The tempest 
which laid waste his countryywhen an ambi- 
tioor conqueror overwhelmed it with a superior 
force,*subjecting and destroying.provinces to 
which he had no righteous ctain^ annihilated at 
the same time the tranquil happaem of Hash- 
dad. He had one night to fly worn the dwelling 


efhis father, as theory way of saving tus be¬ 
loved partner and a lovely and only child from 


4 According to Zoroaster's doctrine. Onroad is the 
maple of mod, or Light; Ahrim&n, drat of Evil, or 
Unknese. They are in s perpeunl war against each 
ether; bat, after a certain period, Ormtod is to v n- 
^sdsAhrirasa, and nothing bat light) truth and virtue 
is to reign on earth. This doctrin e 
the nest afthtimaand, amongst its r 
Aicthe of mow k and pure habits, of all which the Orir 
eat has produsad. 

\ Near Bacu, os the Caspian Sea, the soil is, accord- 
ing to the reports of tnrititetv, entifriy saturated with 
nipds,.whiien everywhere is easily lighted, and at one 
gotjp smdfllddy produces a constant and beautiful 


the 


blind rage of tbosesavage warriors, and had 
a after, in a foreign oral,* twbury the 'remains 


of' his cherished companion, whose delicate 
frame, yielding to the hardships of their sudden 
flight, toft him disconsolate with his helpless 
daughter. Time, and doing good* to all around, 
did not heal the wounds of his heart, but greatly 
relieved his anguish; and after the. fury of the 
war was over,and the cruel conqueror had been 
extinguished like a sudden meteor, Hashdad ra¬ 
id to his country with his dariing Sindiah, 
and selected, instead of the place where his 
former dwelling had stood, Bacu for his future 
abode. 'His days passed here in tranquil .prac¬ 
tice of piety-and benevolence, the education of 
Sindiahvwhose beauty and sweetness recalled to 
bis* miridrthat beloved being which be too oariy 
bad lost, forming the sad recreation of his exis¬ 
tence. 

Sindiah waanot brought up like ether females 
in the Orient, to make a pretty toy for her tutnse 
lord and husband. » Hashdad bad implanted doc¬ 
trines oftbe most elevated and purest virtue into 

her-infant heart, directed her teetings, and cul¬ 
tivated her understanding, and still neglected 
none of those mtuor(hut more pleasing, accom¬ 
plishment*, which would render her an amiable 

companion to an equallywoble-minded husband. 

A pleasant hill, near their dwelling, on the top 
of which some splendid palm trees shaded a 
piece of rock, formed by nature into a commodi¬ 
ous seat, was the place where Hashdad spent Ills 
evenings with his daughter, and instilled into her 
mind tnose sentiments* which elevated lifiir 
above the rest of her-eex. When, the wide sea 
spread before their eyes ineolemn calmness, amt 
now and-then the voice of a pious Parse, in tunes 
of praise, sounded through the tranquil air^ or<a 
grateful fire of-sacrifice, kindled at the inex¬ 
haustible naptia wells, illuminated the dark sky 
by its setbenal tight, then the pious father would 
unveil to the eyes of -his daughter the world that 
had been—would tell her of .ages long past, bow 
differently the- youthful earth had once been 
formed, how perpetual spring had prevailed 
everywhere, and thathe virtuous human race, 
then inhabiting it t had often been found worthy 
of an immediate intercourse with beings of *a 
higher description. Sindiah hung enraptured 
on tee words of her father; her bosom swelled 
with inexpressible feelings; she sought most 
ardently to learn more, and endeavoured, by her 
questions, to obtain explanations, which Hash¬ 
dad felt unable to communicate. All positive 
information he could give her, consisted in those 
indisputable* evidences of*immense revolutions 
the planet had undergone, and which he, for a 
great part; had examined himself, such as sea- 
shells and ooochyles found now in a state of pet¬ 
rifaction on the peaks of the highest mountains, 
bones of immense animals, no longer existing, 
petrifactions «o£ plants, the natives of the mild¬ 
est climes, and now found beneath eternal ice* 
Sindiah listened with.profound attention to 
these relatione* and the more intensely she lis¬ 
tened, the more did they take possession of her 
imagination. . None of . the females she was in 
tee habit of hcflding intercourse with, was abiede 
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and Ae. thenfim, retired from their society* 
None or the young meo who appi the 

beautiful daughter of the wealthy Hashdad, with 
hopes of gaining her afectkm, answered the sub¬ 
lime idea which her imagination had formed, 
and they were consequently dismissed* Sroce 
those relations of her father, she condoned, with 
the ardour of a youthful and the sublimity of a 
pure mind, to rouse upon and finish those airy 
dreams, as she herself in more composed and 
cooler hours had to call them* But still her 
heart would continue to look up to higher re¬ 
gions tor that which earth seamed to deny her. 
A divine ideal would constantly fioat before her, 
would fill her with trembling delight;; she would, 
bend before it with adoration, and at the same 
time press itto her palpitating heart in eostacy 
of lore. u Alas!” die would often sigh, u why 
dadGrmuzd not give roe existence in that happy 
age? an Amsbaapand, or IzedJ might then 
hire read my heart, and found me worthy of his 
affection!” 

More distinct and clear became these visions 
to her soul* From the narratives of her father, 

and distinct-dreams which revealed themselves 
llii her mind, she composed in a short time, as 
she fancied, a tale of that annihilated world, 
which hod so long occupied her thoughts. First, 
Mae dark reminiscences which revive in our 
minds, then clearer details unfolded themselves 
to her ideas. Mot only the rough composition 
hut the ookmring and finishing of the picture' 
engaged, irresistibly, her imagination, and thus 
the history of a Genius, who loved a mortal wo-' 
iQBiiijQ^^ the' history of Argalya and Azora, as our 
former pages tiave attempted to represent it, 
i atone©, the production, the child, 

of Sindiab’s imagination, to which she dung 
with passionate ardour, which she carefully 
transcribed on palm leaves, concealed from eve- 
17 unhallowed eye. In Azora's love for the sub- 
lime Argalya, she painted her own sentiments; 
equally iu happy as Azora would she have been 
by the affection of a superior being; as tenderly 


Blue felt inexpressibly blessed by these dreams 
and visions, and became more and more a stran¬ 
ger to the world around bee. A deep rooted 
languor gained ascendancy over her mind, and 
with ardent wishes she looked for a more elevat¬ 
ed, pure state of existence, for a fulfillment of 
her presentiments, which she could only hope to 
enjoy in a brighter and better world. 

Her father observed the alteration in his 
daughter. He inquired fondly and earnestly 
into the cause; after some hesitation, with 
blushes and reluctance, she confessed her che¬ 
rished visions. Hashdad was astonished; he did 
not know whether to pity or to blame his daugh¬ 
ter. With all the arguments of matured wisdom* 
he contested against these airy images, and did 

tThe Amshsspands are, •■ ■ ■ ■ to Zoroastera 

doctrines, the seven principal spirits tn Ormoad^ em¬ 
pire ; they are his s—trams and companions. Iseda 
are spirits of the second class, and their number is not 


aft to ttoovfeoe her of the danger ef such visions. 
Sindkh acknowledged the truth of his argu- 
meets; she promised to restrain her imagina¬ 
tion, and exerted herself to keep her premise, 
but, Alas 1 in vain. Argalya's heavenly image 
would not leave her; awake and in her dreams 
it stood before her; she would read the expres¬ 
sion of the deepest love in his sublime featu r es 
nay, she would even think she heard bis voice, 
pronouncing, in celestial harmony, her own 
same, and her languor increased instead sf 
abating. 

With anxious setic ilude, Hashdad beheld the 
state of his daughter's miod. His fondness im¬ 
pelled to adopt, as he thought, the best method te 
reduce her mind te a more Uealthy tone. Dis¬ 
persions in a pleasing reality, he hoped would 
prove the most efficacious remedy against an 
imagination too highly excited. He therefore 
increased her domestic occupations; he opened 
his bouse to strangers,and endeavoured to make 
her acquainted with men net unworthy of her 
conversation and esteem. Sindiah did all her 
food parent oooki wish; she fulfilled her dotme^ 
tic duties with cheerfulness and exactitude; she 
made the most amiable hostess, because it gave 
pleasure to her father; but the nearer she ap¬ 
proached beings of this world, the more satiated 
did she become with M an every day's life," the 
more did she peroeive the vast contrast between 
that and the splendid image her imagination iriiuit 
incessantly haunted with. 

In (his manner time passed under fruitless 
trials and attempts. Sindiah's bloom I began to 
fade; her languishing for something beyond this 
world, became more violent, and the exertions 
she made to conceal her feelings from her father, 
consumed her strength enft 1 rely. t )oe « v e 11 king 
after their visitors had retired in unusual good 
spirits and gaiety. Sindiah, delighted to feel her¬ 
self at liberty, took her lute utcl went to her be¬ 
loved bill, to enjoy her own meditations. 

She reposed 00 the rock; Hie nmo scattered 
her silver beams through the large palm leaves, 
which were softly moved by a refreshing even¬ 
ing breeze. It was so calm, so beautiful around 
her! and solitude contributed so much to her 
happiness, particularly after an indifferent and 
still hurtful reality in which, for several days, 
she had been compelled to exist; she could not 
deny h er s el f the consolation of seeking refuge 
with her invisible serial companions, and of col¬ 
lecting closer around her those beautiful aha. 
daws which so often consoling and elevating 
floated before her inward eye. Clearer aai 
more resplendent did she now behold them; tears 
filled her beautiful dark eyes, and at length ahe 
thus gave vent to her feelings: 

“ The night is calm; all nature is at rest. 
Welcome thrice, sacred tranquillity; dehghtfbl 
sofilude, I woo thee! In thee my heart expands, 
and I feel far distant from the turmoil of an un¬ 
feeling crowd. 

“ What is yon noisy world to me ? That hap¬ 
piness she has to offer,can yield no joys to me— 
what she has to bestow, I do not covet; but in 
my own visionary heart 1 feel a bliss above all 
reality! 

“ That felicity I cannot communicate to oth¬ 
ers, but when I am solitary and alone, it appears 
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light giro me thy heavenly voice! 

u A, thou immortal being of light f bas t thou 
never existed here ? has my terratriil eye ne¬ 
ver beheld thee ? Can It be that thou sbouldat 
oohf be a tight vision, vanishing like the vapours 
of yon eternal flames ? 

44 When languor painfully afreets me. then 
my bent beats wistfully towards thee, and is re¬ 
stored to calmness again only through thee; then 
can I believe that thou had'st never been—that 
thy apparition is my imagination's mere play ? 

“Ob no! thou art no dream! Such love as 
oy heart feels, is no void hope or vision! Wher¬ 
ever toy abode may be, near or distant, in what 
hesvoLwhst planet, thou see'st me—thou know- 
est m longing mind ! 

“«•! descend from thy height Let me but 
osee,«oly one single moment/ behold theeintby 
aft sad celestial beauty! And should 1 cease to 
breathe, for that happiness would 1 joyfully quit 
Aai mid, and follow thee to yon heavenly 


Uah mits silent; tears stopped her voice, 
■4ai tU at once she heard sounds like distant 
btfkfcious music; they were heavenly notes, 
b soon calmed the anguish that throbbed in 
for breast Surprised, she rose, listeniug; she 
fofai around to discover from whence those 
nefadkxis tones proceeded. She could see noth¬ 
in; all was tranquil and solitary; the moon 
•tone bright, and over the green fields beneath 
bo lown to the sandy beach, 

fafoitulrer.greyish mist, aod enveloped the 

fooofiW scenery in a transparent veil. Sud- 
toe sea breese semen to increase, the 
■»l became intenser, and through it Sindiah 
foagfofee saw something like lightning. Her 
throbbed, arid an irresistible pow- 
J steaded, even spell-bound, her looks upon 
Jrxwt impenetrable part of the mist. A sud- 
*• put seemed then suddenly to divide it; it 

*qiratedou both sides,and— -an Immortal 

«il before her, in setherial beauty. She gazed 
at tan, and “Argaiya!” she exclaimed, aioking 
at his feet. When she recovered, the 
fttpteadeot apparition stood still before ber, his 
eyes rating upon her, beaming pure affection 
and edatial love. At length she found words 
JjMbe^expresaioa of ber sentiments, and ex- 

l Can it be? Does the being 1 dreamed of, 
**cp and awake—does itexistr" 

It doss exist, and loves thee as in former 
*8*1" answered a voice, the melody of which 
in Sindiah’s very heart u Sindiah! 
£**! dost thou not reoognne the friend of thy 
**tenrestrial existence r 
Sadnh looked astonished at the heavenly 
I 5*fo. She felt as if slumbering recollection 
I in her, as if she really bad beheld those 
before—had listened to the sound of 
Her heart palpitated almost to burst- 
detightfnl feeling seemed to solve the ties 
*.*?• Argaha’s eyes continued to rest an ber 
^wexprrowble tenderness. 

4 At tat,* he said; « at last I have found thee 
Remember toy earfier existence; fetus ert 


sot fee first tpsg here below. Thy pure s p ir it 
has, thousands of years ago, animated an equal* 
ly beratopnt torm; then thou wast called Azo- 
ra, and wast mine—mine, as 1 presumptuously 
thought, for eternity. Hatred from abroad, and 
my own errings, tore me from thee. But fee 
events of that age, and the causes which parted 
us, are in thy recollection, only thou mistookest 
thy Iran reminiscences of a former existence 
for dreams and delusions of fey imagination. 
When I awoke from my death-like sleep, to 
which the just resentment of the Eternal had 
condemned me, 1 found myself a stranger on this 
globe, my power limited, the human race sunk, 
weak, and incapable of an immediate intercourse 
with beings of a higher nature. And where— 
where should 1 find thee ? Thy first mortal form 
had been annihilated by fee same flood which 
engulphed that peaceful island, the place of fey 
reftige. Where should 1 search for thee?—thee, 
for whose sake 1 willingly would have resigned 
my power, and, in & mortal form, have shared 
the lot of the poor beings of dost. More than a 
century has passed since I awoke. Deep re¬ 
morse, and the loss of thee, made immortality a 
burden. The Ruler of us all looked down upon 
my contrition at last, and forgave; 1 felt a kind 
of tranquillity and calmness again. Conscious 
that the sous of human beings repeatedly re¬ 
turned to the earth until they, through various 
trials, bad attained feat degree of parity which 
qualifies them to be received into fee anodes of 
eternal light 1 knew, too, that davk reoolleo- 
tions of their former state would remain, aod that 
the better and purer spirits who, during their 
earlier existence, bad enjoyed an intensourse 
wife higher brings, would preserve, in elevated 
ideals of perfection which ever float before their 
minds, an eternal reminiscence of their first and 
earliest ties; that it was them, who never csciiciJI^ 
be satisfied in fee reality of this existence, who 
always look in vain for that happiness they once 
partook, and search in vain among fee vicious 
human race for fee superior being which they 
ooce loved, and which continues to hold posses¬ 
sion of their minds. Thus 1 hoped. I tried at 
least to find thee. 1 went from country to coun¬ 
try, from plaoe to place. Thousands and mil 
lions of mortal maidens have 1 seen; 1 was of¬ 
ten, for one short moment, deceived by some 
similarity in external appearance, by the expres¬ 
sion of some nooler mind than common, and 
elevated sentiments; however,fee illusion lasted 
but a moment! Too soon 1 perceived my error; 
and, after a long search, 1 begun to doubt if fey 
soul still inhabited this planet, or, perhaps, not 
requiring any purification^ it had taken its 
flight, long since, to fee regions of light. An ir¬ 
resistible power drew me towards the east; there, 
a secret voice whispered to me, there, where 
wee my happiness has budded, thou may'st find 
it again. I came here, and seeing thee, Sindiah, 

1 It is believed, among several sects in the Orient 
tbit the human souls repeatedly return to the earth af. 
ter death, until they, through various changes of the 
body, si last have received that degree of purity which 
is repaired for a state of eternal blessedness, or reunion 
.with the Petty from which they are believed to have 





Ifound Ae treaiupe'fm I look 

ed aroundthee, and found it easy to re-awaken 
in thy pure mind recollections of thy former 
state. My image revealed itself before thy in¬ 
ward eye; theumdt love me again without the 
least presentiment that thou hatrst given me thy 
affection k> former days. Thou thought’at- that 
a webof thy imagination, which was nothing but 
a repetition of real events and occurrences* 
thou fancied thou west telling a dream when .re¬ 
presenting thy own and my history, together 
with that of this planet as4t has been. Thy lan¬ 
guor increased*-reality lost all its attraction for 
thee, Azora. Fate is reoonciled! The Eternal 
has restored thee tn me! I am permitted to call 
thee mine forever;if thou will it!” 

Argalya ceased speaking, but bis eyes con¬ 
tinued to rest upoa-Sindiah^with the expression 
of the utmost afrectsm and tenderness, who, lost 
in happiness, at last felt a perfect consciousness 
and recollection of her former existence. 

* If I will it!” she exclaimed, at last,and tears 
of delight filled her eyes. “ How c&a'st thou 
ask, thou my protecting gemtv, ruler of my des¬ 
tiny!” 

“ Azora. 1 ’ Argalya again begun, and a gloomy 

i replaced the heavenly serenity on hjs 
cm mute wuk je» “it is not now as in former ages. 
Neither! northe ether spirits who still invisibly 
inhabit this- globe in common with you, can now 
approach you, as iayoo happy days of innooence 
and guiltlessness. The degenerate raoe,de- 
besem by le g r os s est vices and evil'passions, is 
not qualified any. longer for an immediate iuter- 
course with* the world of spirits; in a scarcely 
perueptibte medn is it host only in our power-to' 
influence your eatiny: we can now only reveal 
'iii m lew chosen ones, and can no more 
i Iowa-of mortals, which now must 

sully and degrade the purity and nature of spi¬ 
rits.' At present, my Azora, there is but one tie 
which can unite us, but one path which leads to 
the werkPof immortal - spirits, and wilt thou not 
tremble when I name that path?.” 

He again was silent 

“ I understand thee, my beloved,” Sindi&h re¬ 
plied ; ** I .should- not*be worthy of thy affection 
if l did not comprehend, perceive the road to 
whwb thoinpointest—if 1 could* throne moment, 
hesitate to-follow it!. Guide me then— take me 
where and hew thou wilt.” 

At these wordsebe extended her arms towards 
him, and would* have taken his hand, but the 
figure of air and light withdrew from her touch. 
Looking at her with &. sweet sadness, AVgalya 
whispered to herein a'scarcely audible but inde¬ 
scribably harmonioufrvoice, “Not thus, my Azo- 
ra; only beyond this existence ean I reach thee 
my hand: here below our union is impossible !” 

“ Oh ! then dissolve those ties which separate 
ue4” she exclaimed ; u break asunder the bars 
which confine me to this earthly existence.. I 
feel the revolution which the sight of thee has- 
produced io my soul ! Who could endure mor¬ 
tal fife after such a ; momenta Oh V E implbre 
thee! take me hence, and—give conscto^w to 
my fathe*” 

“ Come,oomethen tome, my Azora! famm# 
for ever and ever!” exclaimed thegejd 
superhumai^delight beamed from his eyea. 


At this moment celestial harmony stmded 
again, but now it seemed not to proceed from 
one pkee—from all around k eame—from the 
skies above, from .the rooks.irees, and plants 
below;. every leaf whispered-* sweet melodies; 
their strains sounded stronger and fuller, more 
and more powerful; thoa&note* penetrated into 
Azora’s very life; they dissolved it into—tones. 
She felt the painful, but still sweet ppwer which 
drew her pure spirit from its abode of clay. 
Argalya floated before her with increased bril¬ 
liancy and splendour, the same as he once ap¬ 
peared before her in the palm grove. The 
stronger he shone* the more powerful did the 
oelestf&l strains ot harmony sound through the 
air, and* the easier did her spirit leave its mortal 
form. At last! .at last it was free, and golden 
beams of the early morning sun carried it to the 
abodes of eternal light, where Argalya awaited 
its arrival. The purest spirits were now united 
and became one for eteraityy 

DREAMS OF THEE. 

Midnight!—the stare in bright, 

And the pale moon shines coldly pure in heaven. 
And the thin vapoury clouda^mged-by her light. 
Like passing thoughts across her (ace are driven 

Midnight! the nour for rest— 

Thetime, the dearest of alt times to me. 

When cometh slumber o’dr my fevered breast,, 
And’Dcan drearai—ay, fondly difewaa ot thee. 

*Kea—it is all of joy 

Left to my blighted.heart and hunwi*brain 
The one pure pleasure that cam never cloy— • 

The rainbow that my clouds of life sustain. 

I wander all the da&, 

Bike something scarcely of reality. 

Careless of what I dhor what F say. 

And baking forward to nqr dreams of thee. 

Ay—nought but dreams are mine:... 

I touch thy living hand but dare not press i4~ 

I gaze upon that deep blue eye of mine, 

Ancfmv heart longs—my lips refuse to bless it.. 

Tts only in my sleep 

I look upon thee firm) m y heart quake* free, 

And pour in burning words my passion deepr 
1 would‘not loee for worlds my dreams of thee. 

The day and night seem changed* 

I think .of trees, ana flowers, and falling stream?* 

As things from which my spirit is estranged; 

As once in happier years, t thought of dreams; 

My visions, like intense 
And vivid truths, myelumberingoye can see; 

And when a trance is on each outwaid sense* 

My soul awakens in its dreams of thbev 

And .various are the forms 
My thoughts assume in that deep solemn hour: 

Some tunes thou look’rt on me in clouds and storms. 
And sometimes as a soft and 'gentfo powen. 

But be they aa^hey wdty 
Thou the one fond idea still mwatibe— 

Like son-light-over changeful clouds,.thou still 
Art light aodglory in my dream*o£thee^ 

Then let me still dream on,. 

And in the reeltns of fantasy he fltest, 

And feel at morn, when the enchantmemVgone, 
*Tb my excited spirits'turn-to rest 

And when the sfanber deep 
Of death at last is tailing upon me, 

DU only mourn because a dreamless sleep 
It is, and I shall cease to dream of thee! 
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FAWTHE02T—CITY OF OPORTO. 


FilfllROY AT ROMS. 

The engraving on the opposite page » a view 
of the oamted Pantheon at Rome* built on 
the i—po Murtius, by Agrippa, the favourite of 
Aiifuatuv It was consecrated by Pope Booi- 
hoekW, to the Virgin Mary and all the mar¬ 
tyrs; fence it is still called St Maria ad Mar- 
l y re fc It is still more commonly called the ro- 
ftmdt, on account of its form. It is justly con¬ 
si dered one of the finest edifices of Koine, and 
the artist has succeeded in conveying an excel¬ 
lent idea of its beautiful proportions. The roof 
k of stone, and vaulted, and through a large 
opeafeg in the centre of the roof, the whole of 
the vast interior is lighted. The portico, which 
is inns excellent state of preservation, seems to 
have been erected at a period later than the 
temple itself. It consists of sixteen columns of 
oriental granite, each of which is fifteen feet 
in cHdunference. The interior was formerly 
a to n ed with the most beautiful statues of the 
isijeon deities, of which the best were carried 
to CubM antiiiopfe by Constantine. At present 
theft *xw in the eight niches, eight fine columns, 
pheed there by the Emperor Adrian. The 
bright of the temple is one hundred and thirty- 
ser feet, and the width the same. The dia- 
metar of lit opening in the cupola is twenty-se- 
ven feet The floor is paved with porphyry. The 
whole edifice has suffered much from the empe¬ 
ror*, the barbarians ani the popes. This build- 
confounded with a smaller 
Patotheon of the Mnerva Medico. 


vmm etrw of oporto, Portugal. 

During the present contention in Portugal 
betmenthe brothers Don Pedro and Don Mi¬ 
guel, a new of Oporto, one of the principal 

cities iif the Kingdom, cannot but prove intser- 
csttog* Oporto is a place of great commercial, 
as w&l as political consideration. Its situa¬ 
tion it «tnet m mat natural beauty. It is the 
iailfift city ill JEM Lisbon excepted, and 
in Iti live been founded about A. X>. 417 by 

theiueri. The city occupies the north hank 
of fee Dome, (anciently DuriusJ about five 
miles from the mouth of the river, and the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. The approach from thence to 
Oporto is remarkably beautiful. The dangers 
of : across the mouth of the river, once 

pamsd, a spocesafen of interesting objects pre¬ 
sent feemeetves on both sides, as we ascend 
temnfe fee city. The tittle town of St. Joao da 
FoMamds on use north bank, close to the sea, 
ani fe fee favourite resort of the wealthier in- 


of Oporto during the violent heat of 
fir. The river immediately within the 
sds into the appearance of a lake. A 


Most of the Quintas at the mouth of the river 
command delightful prospects of (he Atlantic 
Ocean, and the splendid* effects produced on 
tJbete scenes at sunset, in this glowing climate, 
are almost indescribable. Some idea of its beau¬ 
ty may be formed by reference to Colonel Bat¬ 
ty’s view from this point. The appearance of 
the Douro, with its numerous shipping, and the 
variety of interesting Objects scattered on its 
cheerful banks, render this one of the most 
pleasing scenes in the circle of Oporto. 

To economize time and space we most quit 
this enchanting spot. Gondolas, like those at 
Venice, are used on the river, but will not suf¬ 
fice for our celerity. We must reach at once the 
point of our Engraving. The view is taken from 
Villa Nova, an important suburb of Oporto, on 
the opposite bank of the river. The city may 
be divided into the high and the low town. It 
contains, in a civil sense, five wards, or bairro*, 
of which the SS, or cathedral hilt, and the Vitto- 
ria, or height opposite to the Sf, (and crowned 
by a church, which was founded to commemo¬ 
ration of a celebrated battle fought on the spot 
with the Moors, which terminated in their de¬ 
feat and expulsion from the place,) form the 
town property called Oporto; and it is possible 
still to trace the remains of the old wall, which 
formerly surrounded and defended the' place. 
The three other quarters, San ldelfonzo, Mira- 
gaya, and Villa Nova, are open. The latter in 
connected with the principal town by a bridge 
of boats, which is so badly constructed as to he 
scarcely able to sustain the violent power of the 
river when swelled by winter torrents. The 
Douro, like the Rhine and the Rhone, and all 
other rivers which flow through a rocky and of¬ 
ten confined channel, commits *1 certain sea¬ 
sons the greatest ravages; an£.property to m 
considerable amount is annually lost at Oporto, 
by the irresistible force with which the river 
pours down and carries every thing before it. 
A bridge of granite has been long talked of to 
connect Villa Nova and Oporto, but the funds 
are not yet forthcoming, and the expense will be 
considerable. 

The engraving represents the most ancient 
part of the city of Oporto. We are here direct- 


pica of bright hard sandstone, d so 

■t s to y to fee water’s edge, that hut lately a 
road too been made from Oporto along the 
bank of the river, to St Joao da Foz, by blast¬ 
ing and hewing down a sufficient portion of the 
rock. This height, from its precipitous sides, is 
catted the Monte d’Arabida, and forms the west¬ 
ern boundary of a lovely valley, opening upon 
fee Down, covered with the wkit* s or villas, 
ef fee wea wtito inhabitants of fee adjoining city. 
7 


distance of ten leagues, and serves as an im¬ 
portant landmark for ships steering to the mouth 
of the Douro. It was erected to the year 1748. 
and is built entirely of the finest masonry, an 
art in which the Portuguese are almost unrival¬ 
led. On the summit of the hill to the right, 
touching fee old walls and towers, is the con¬ 
vent of Santa Clara. Immediately below fee 
Cathedral, the rocky steep has been cut into 
Un%om l and laid out in gardens. The river is 
bordered by the old city wall. A noble street, 
the Rum Nora de St. Joao, is seen opening upon 
the quay on the left. Part of the bridge iff boats 
on the right: it was first constructed in 
year 1806, destroyed in 1809, but re-estab¬ 
lished to 1815. It was the scene of dreadful 



slaughter at the tune the city was given up to 
pillage by the French. Some of the boats form¬ 
ing it bad been destroyed, and many of tbs 
wretched inhabitants crowding to the bridge, in 
hopes of escaping from the enemy's sword* were 
urged on by the affrighted multitude into the 
rapid stream, and thus perished. On the river, 
to the right and left, is seen a Portuguese coast¬ 
ing vessel, called Hyate; in the centre is a wine- 
boat of the Douro, with a raised platform for 
the steersman. The foreground of the view is 
the shore of Villa Nova, adjoining the qnay. 
The chief article of export is wine; and here is 
the grand depdt for this commodity, which is 
stowed in long, low buildings, called lodges. 

“ On the quays," says Mr. Kinsey, “ are seen 
fine blocks of granite, already converted into 
form, having their edges cased with wood, rea¬ 
dy to be shipped off for buildings in Brazil, where 
it appears mat no good stone, or, at least, so 
durable as this, can be procured; pipe-staves 
from Memel. flax and iron, and occasionally 
coals from the north of England. There are 
generally at anchor in the nver between Villa 
Nova and Oporto, Russian, Brazilian, English, 
American, Dutch, Danish, and some French 
vessels ; but many of the latter nation are not to 
lie found in the Portuguese ports. Two thirds 
ciilf the shipping to be seen in the Douro, are Bri¬ 
tish, Brazilian, or Portuguese." 

The gardens of the city are luxuriantly stored. 
Brazilian plants, easily distinguished by their 
gaudy colours, vines on trellis, superb leraon- 
I rees", lime and onnge trees, pear, apple and 

S llpine strawberries are in abun- 

I e Indian cane, with its splendid bios* 
som, whose colour resembles that of the Guern¬ 
sey. or rather the Chinese lily, is a gay addition 
to'the ornaments of this earthly paradise. Mr. 
Kinsey says, “ The uhnit adpmgtrt vitem is well 
known in poetical description, but in Portugal, 
besides overshadowing their artificial suppor¬ 
ters, the vines are seen attaching themselves to, 
or hanging down in luxuriant festoons from fo¬ 
rest trees, such as the oak, chesnut, and cork, 
in all the wildness of nature, and not unfrequent- 
ly insinuating themselves among the branches 
of myrtle trees, which attain a considerable size 
in the hedge-rows, and contrasting their large 
purple bunches with the snow white blossom. 
The union is truly poetical, and its novelty is 
charming to the eye of a northern traveller. A 
vine is <men purposely planted by the fanner 
under an oak-tree, whose boughs it soon over¬ 
runs, repaying the little labour expended in its 
cultivation by its fruit,and the lop of its branches. 
Ten pipes of green wine, tinho verde , expressed 
from these grapes, will yield one pipe of excel¬ 
lent brandy. Being tight and sharp, the vinho 
verde is preferred by the generality of Por¬ 
tuguese m the summer, to wines of superior 
strength and quality." 

The population of Oporto and Villa Nova was 
stated by Colonel Batty in 1830, to amount to 
about 80,000 inha bitants. 

He who is accustomed to cotnmni with him* 
sdf in retirement, will, sometimes at lout, be 
impressed with the truths which the multitude 
will not tell him. 


Written fbrtbe Cuke. 

TO MISS-. 

I knew her when the dawning yean 
Of childhood deck'd her circling brow. 

When like the rose just budding forth. 

Her charms were but a promised show?— 

Her image waxed both bright and fair. 

As days and months roll'd ceaseless on. 

Her htart was buoyant as the air— 

And radiant as toe morning sun. 

1 knew her when in youth's bright mom, 

A fiowret still more fair she grew— 

The rose-bud sipp'd the noonday rejrs, 

And burst her hidden charms to view; 

*Twaa then this sweet retiring maid 
First glanced upon the passing swain; 

And oft within the silent shade 
She sighed to join the social train. 

I knew her when in riper years, 

Her form disclosed a model rare ; 

And when she smiled — her looks so sweet— 

The graces joyed to revel there; 

Her brilliant eyes, like twinkling stare, 

Would shea abroad each speaking glance. 

Her ebon locks, unloosed their stay*— 

Would o'er her polished forehead dance. 

Her mouth, whose gently pouting lips 

Caught every youth's admiring gase. 

Was but excell'd by blushing cheeks 
That far outshone sol's evening ray^— 

Her beauteuoe form, and graceful mien. 

Has captured many a feeling heart; 

And he that meets her fond embrace, 

Is sure to feel a cupid’s dart Aloioo. 


THE WINDS. 

Give me a voice like yours, ye winds, to woo 
The virgin flowere. with Spring's unwritten song: 

Or mourn o'er buried loveliness, as through 
The prison bare of night ye sweep along; 

Or where ye, in your vengeance, stoop to strew 
Earth with your wrecks, to mingle with the tbfostg 
Of spirits who lift up their shout of joy, 

And glory in your license to destroy! 

I envy you your freedom.' I would trip 
Over the mountain swifter than the night, 

I would go forth with every dawn, to sip 
Dews from their morning refuge, ere their flight. 

I would rest on the unconscious maiden's lip. 

And who should spurn the arrogated right? 

Or press the ringlets of the coyest fair, 

Whose cheek would bum to know that I was there* 

I envy you your fieetness. I would see 
Once more, the world at old Wachuaet’s feet. 

As in youth's firet unwasted ecstacy. 

I look'd in wonder, from your rocky seat. 

On all my native hills, broad, green, and free, 

And 1 would break to waves the silvery sheet. 
Whose waters bore me, ere I team'd the strife 
Which troubles all the waters of my life. 

But ye are spirits; and a mortars sigh 
Y e cannot answer. I must Unger on 
T31 time gives me a home with you on high 
And all the chains which bind me here are gone. 
Yet would I tempt and importune reply— 

Not in the tones of earth, but in that eim 
Which answers to my yearnings: in the qieeeh 
That apiritei know, and only gtfita teach. 
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From tbs Ntw Bagknd Magazine. 

rof MATHEW CARET. 


LETTER IL 

Wheal detrained on emigration. I hesitated be* 
twees New York, Philadelphia ana Baltimore, and 
was finally led to prefer Phlkdttphia. because I had 
lately received a parcel ofpapera from this city, among 
others the Pennsylvania Packet of June 10,1784, and 
JksdtaPs Weekly Advertiser, of about the same date, 
whieh contained an account of the proceedings of the 
liouM of Commons agamet me. In Philadelphia, 
thefabre,my case was known; and of course the op- 
pramon I had undergone, I was led to conclude, 
wmld probably make me tnende there. 

fa —ding up the river Delaware, the America, which 
vaomder the care of a drunken Pilot, ran aground 
oa in Brandywine shoals, and was in imminent dan- 
Rh-k after a long straggle, was finally got off, by 
neaiiof a number of hardy passengers, and half a 
font nikni belonging to a vessel bound for Jamaica, 
ahkh had been wracked at sea. They were taken 
of the wreck by a Philadelphia vessel, bound torLon- 
fae, whieh we met, and which removed them to the 


Astfaieveiaael was a clipper, very sharp fault, and 
mmmd at inter, there was a great alarm among 
lie paaseagera, who were bewailing their hard fate, to 
lit in much imminent danger, after a safe passage of 

ini« thoaauid milee. Men six feet high displayed the 
toBQto coatoonra t ion , and actually shed tears. Trunks 
■■ill were opened to secure money, and trinkets 
iiaiidi otfar valuable an idea which were in a small 
te nure, tad could be earned about the person. The 
akna was greatly increaaed by the frantic conduct 
ofdttplst, who lost hi self-posscason, and ran about 


Ahold me now landed in Philadelphia, with about 
a imm guineas in my pocket, without relation, or 
friN^mdeven without an acquaintance, except my 
MMMat de sogege, of whom very few were eligt- 

weanodates* 

VUe 1 wait contemplating a removal into the cotm- 

uy. where 1 could have boarasd at about a dollaror a 
defer and a quarter a week, intending to await the 
amal of my nonfat a moot extraordinary and unlook* 
aiforciremnstanoe occurred, which changed my pur- 
fat, gave a new direction to my views, and. in some 
fegree, I* iii li Mill full the course of my future life. It re- 
■ten neat credit oa the Marquees de La Fayette, who 
watifaaat Mount Vernon,to take leave of General 
Wafafagioa. A young gentleman of the name of 
Wdbec, a fellow passenger of rare, had brought a 
knarafrecommendation to the General; and having 
to his seat to deliver them, fell into the Mar* 
Veka company, and in the course of conversation, 
«hn of Ireland came on the tapis. The Marquess, 
"fa bad, in tta Philadelphia papers, seen an account 
* adventures with the Parliament, and the pro- 
■naal had undergone,enquired of Wallace, what 
fad become of die poor persecuted Dublin printer?— 
nawphed. w he came passenger with me, and is now 
■ Philadelphia,” stating the boarding house where I 
fad pitched my tern. Chi the arrival of the Marquess 
®ms city, he sect me a billet, requesting to see me 
to m lodgings, whither I went. He received me with 

G l k indnrer, condoled with me on the persecution I 
ac d srg o ns; enquired into my prospects; and hav- 
■I told torn that 1 proposed, on receipt of my fends, to 
tot^anewspaper.he approved the idea, and Dromfe- 
oownened me to his friends, Robert Morris, 
Fitzummona, Ac. &c* After half an hour’s 
aoo, we parted. Next morning, while I 
to haeakfato, a letter from him was handed me, wbiob, 
tony very great emprise, contained four one htmdrad 
daitoraetssof the Bank of North Amsrica. Tbnwm 


the mom sxtraordinsry and liberal, as not a word had 
passed between us on the subject of giving or receiving, 
borrowing or lending money. And a remarkable 
feature in the affair was, that the letter did not contain 
a wort of reference to the enclosure. 

In the course of the day I went to his lodging, and 
found that he had, an hour or two previously, departed 
for Princeton, where Congress then sat, having been 
in some measure driven from Philadelphia, by a mutiny 
among the soldiery who were clamorous for their 
pay, and had kept them in a state of siege for three 
hours in the State House. I wrote to him to New 
York, whither, I understood, he had gone from 
Princeton, expreesive of my gratitude in the strongest 
terms, and received a very kind and friendly answer. 

I cannot pass over this noble trait in the character 
of the illustnoue Marquess without urging it strongly 
on the overgrown wealthy of our country, as an ex¬ 
ample worthy of imitation. Here was a foreign noble¬ 
man, who nad devoted years of the prime of his life, 
and greatly impaired his fortune, in the service of a 
country, separated by thousands of nodes distant from 
his native land. After theee mighty sacrifices, be 
meets, by an extraordinary accident, with a poor per- 

-‘id young man, destitute of friends and protectors 

heart expanded towards him—he freely gives 
him means of making a living without the most re¬ 
mote expectation of return, or of ever win seeing the 
object of his bounty. He withdraws from the city to 
avoid the expression of gratitude of the beneficiary I 
have more than once assumed and I now repeat, that 
I doubt whether in the whole life of this (I had almost 
said) unparalleled man, there is to be found anything, 
which, all circumstances of the awe considered^ more 
highly elevates his character.* 

1 immediately issued propoflub for printing the 
Pennsylvania Herald, which was extremely imprudent, 
as I was so utterly unacquainted with the temper aiiiicl 
manners of the people. In a word, 1 was inn iImiIii 

tute of some of me most important qualifications no. 

quisle to cany on a paper m Philadelphia* as 1 had 
been in Dublin, when I there commenced the Volun¬ 
teer’s Journal I ought at once to have gone so 
work as a journeyman printer, and deferred entering 
into business on my own account for a jew or two. 
until I bad become acquainted with the country and 
those among whom my lot was cast. But foolish 
pride prevented me from taking this rational coturar, 
which I have often since had occasion to regret. 

I soon supplied myself with types, but had no press. 
A Scotch bookseller and printer, of the name of Bell, 
had recently died in PfaWfelfAiiiL and his stock, in 
which there was a press, was to be Sold at auction 
about this time. As the press was very old. and very 
much impaired in usefulness, I expected to have it a 
bargain. But Colonel Oswald, who printed the Inde¬ 


nt is due to myself to state, that though this was 
in every sense of the word a gift, I regarded it as a 
loan, payable to the Marquess’s countrymen, accord¬ 
ing to the exalted sentiments of Dr. Franklin, who, 
mSea he presented a bill for ten pounds to the Rev. 
Mr. Nixon, an Irish Clergymen, (who was in dfarms 
in Paris, and wanted to migrate to America,) told him 
to pay the sum to any Americans whom he might find 
in distress, rod thus w fa gmd effect go round.” I 
fell y paid the debt to Frenchmen in dfareas—consign¬ 
ed one or two hogsheads of tobacco to the Marquess, 
(| believe it was two, but am uncertain,) and, more¬ 
over, when in ISM, he reached this country, with 
alwit«nrt fortunes, sent him to New York, a check 
for the full sum of four hundred dollars, which he re¬ 
mad dll hr reached Philadelphia, and was very re- 
luctant to use, and finally consented only at my earn- 
ert into taoe. 
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pendent Gazetteer, and who viewed my operations 
with a jealous eye, commenced that hostility, which, 
ultimately, as will appear in the sequel, m me 

my life. He bid against me: ana as I had absurdly 


my life. He bid against me; ana as I had absurdly 
fixed on a day for publication which was so nev that 
I had not time to procure a new press, he continued 
bidding till he raised the price to about £50 currency, 
or 133 dollars, being one third of my whole fornix 
and about the price of a new press. 

My expectations of a remittance of the sum due me 
by my brother, were almost entirely disappointed. Of 
the amount I received but fifty pounds. Hie Volun¬ 
teer's Journal finally perished, partly by the persecu¬ 
tion of my brother, but chiefly by means of a paper 
set up under the auspices ot government, with a amnar 
title, which drew off a portion of the sals of the ori¬ 
ginal paper, and most of the advertising custom. 

At length I issued the first number ofthe Pennsylva¬ 
nia Henua on the 25th of January. 1785, which “drag¬ 
ged its slow length along* 1 with slender hopes of suc¬ 
cess. On the 25th of March- same year, I took Mr. 
William Spotswood and C. Talbot into partnership, 
when the paper was enlarged; but still it did not make 
much progress, until I commenced the publication of 
a regular series of the debates of the House of Assem¬ 
bly, which was here quite a novelty. To this under¬ 
taking I was led by the following circumstances. A 
town meeting had been called at the State House, to 
take into consideration the calamitous state of the 
trade of die country, at which I attended in the midst 
of a large concourse of citizens, in order to give the 
public & statement of the proceedings. Jared Inger- 
soli. Esq. addressed the meeting with great effect. I 
sat down on my return home to write merely the heads 
of his speech—out found it run so smoothly, that I 
gave it in a regular series in the third person. When 
I handed it to Mr. Ingersoll for the purpose of exami- 
nation and correction, he made only a few slight ver- 
bal alterations, mnd declared that ne could scarcely 
have done it so well himself aa he had spoken with- 
out notes. 

I naturally concluded that if I could publish a speech 
from memory, without having taken a single note, I 
should certainly be able to take down debates, with 

the advantage of a seat a table, and pens, ink and pa¬ 
per. Accordingly, on the 27th of August, 1785,1 com- 
menced the publication of the debates of the House 

of Assembly, without the least knowledge of stenogra¬ 
phy. I abridged and took down the leading words, 

and was enabled to fill up the chasms by memory and 
the context; and as the printers had then more scruples 
about pirating each other, than some of them have at 
present, none of them republished the debates, of which 
the Pennsylvania Hernia had, for that session, the ex¬ 
clusive advantage. John Dunlap, a reepc revo¬ 
lutionary character, who printed the Pennsylvania 
Packet, offered me a liberal compensation for the 
privilege of repnblication—but I declined, knowing 
that it would deprive the Herald of the very great su¬ 
periority it possessed. 

In the following session, Mr. Dunlap hired a steno¬ 
grapher, the well-known Thomas Lloyd, who, though 
an excellent stenographer, so far as taking down notes, 
was a miserable hand at putting them m an English 
dress. I learned his system, which was one invented by 
the Jesuits Sc Oroer'a, but did not succeed better 
with it, than I had done before. 

At this period, parties ran as high in Penney! vania 
as they have done at any time since. Thedesomma. 
none were Constitutionalism and Republicans. The 
former were supporters of the Constitution then wrist, 
ing, which conferred the legislative powers on a single 
body, styled the Hooaeof Assembly, and the exscu. 
rive department on aPresident and executive Conned. 
~ * a change in the' 

, so as to have two branches, a 


House of Representatives. There were various 
minor points of difference unnecessary to beputieo- 
larized. 

There was at that rime a society of foreigner* ea- 
tablifbedm Philapelphia from various nations. English. 
Irish, Scotch. French, and West Indians, who styled 
themselves the newly adopted sons of the Coned 
States. Among the leaders were A. J. Dallas, the 
unfortunate Gerald, who, I believe, died in Botany 
Bay, Counsellor Heady, — Conlthuret, Ac, Ac 1 
was a member. The society was in perfect accord¬ 
ance in political opinions with the constitutional par¬ 
ty, to which it became an auxiliary. As there was in 
it a number of zealous, powerful writers, they g reatly 
annoyed the Republican party. 


Colonel Oswald, who was the mouth-piece of the 
latter party, assailed their opponents with great vim- 
fence, and particularly their new auxiliaries, whom he 
g ro o Bty abused as foreign renegadoes. X wrote a reply 
to one of his attacks, in which were the fbQowmg 
remarks which did not warrant the very aerisaoniomi, 
and personal attack which followed on the part oftibe 
Colonel 

“National reflections are in every case *> Utibermt 
as they are anjuafbut from Americana, they mre 
something worse. Yes, air, I say they are sooaBtfaing 
worse. It is a bold saying, and may prove doagraeshl* 
to nioe ears—but iris not the feet true. They aT^nr, 

ungrateful to the highest degree. It is a feet too re. 

cent, and too notorious, to admit a doubt, that a, at 
part of those armies, that nobly gained America her 

inil.nMntt.nnn mm ** - 1 *- M a. •hfiii. 


“ I shall conclude with one re m ar k , that ic gives ma 
pain to see the conductor of a fees nni, so eapafafc, 
from the energy of Ms writings and ha intrepid spirit, 
to defend the cause of liberty, debase his paper by such 
iHiberakty.” Philadelphia, Nov. 7,1706. 

A long and most violent controversy took place, 
which continued for some weeks» and was 
as follows: 

Colonel Oswald having commented oik some of iiif 


verity, irritated by the animated style ot hut attacks— 
which were not confined to polities, lut ofeariy man¬ 
ifested a desire to destroy me in the taibfie ostiraaiion, 
and to prevent any chance of my success in life* 

“ I am. Sir, as you say, in doubt about several things. 
But there is one thing af which I never entertained 
any doubt, which is, that the Bterary assassin, who 

a attempts to blast a character, is a viujun — 
ir be struts in glare of day, aferadam C o i o nti 
Oewaldy t mih dmwcamt&r countenance , or sfrnlka, a 
Junius, concealed for a quarter of a century.” 

M. CAREY. 

Toth* Colonel Oswald replied: 

“Your being a cripple is your main protection 
against personal insults, which your M«ne faitaai. 
turn# would otherwise challenge .” 

ELEAZER OSWALD. 
My retaining was as follows: 

“On this I shall only remark, that the quoted para- 
graph, which the Colonel alludes to. is as direct am 
eWfoirity as I have ever heard of It cannot fail ta 
remind the reader of the anecdote of the men. des ired 
by the father of a girl to whom he paid his add re sses, 
niter to come near his bouse again, but who haring 
gone there afterwards, contrary to those directions, 
was kicked dawn stairs. In some time, being met fay 
an acquaintance, and asked how his love amir sue- 
-- 4 sd—he replied, that the last rime he went to visit 
his DesdamoraL her fether had Indeed Atm damn steers: 
so, added be, itaok the hint , and never went there 
anse. Obs remark farther: Colonel Oswald, who 
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I widi bt on an equality with him. This Amt is the 
Iwmsiry lo a ram whose newspaper frequently 
holds out threats of easting to the pornL” 

“It ispomible some of them, when discovered, might 
emit *• the point”—Gazetteer, No. 215. 

“Bat if fighting delight them, then come to the 

Ikis correspondence I republished in “The Ptagi 
Senniad, a Hudihnwdc Poem, addressed to CoL 
Oswald." As soon as he received a copy, he sent it 
to ns, by a captain Bice, who, pointing to the above 
awm, said “CoL Oswald considers this a ehaL 
Icfifo* IcooUv replied. “It was so intended, sir." 
He was proceeding to talk about time and place and 
ottar [rofimmtricw, when I cot him short, and told 
law, I sad nothing to do with those ammganaanta, 
ndafcned him lo a French jeentteman, a Bar. Mar- 
mt fas bourn of Turnbull MamfeA Co. to whom, 
{mnmag the affair would end in a duel, I had ap. 
pfiedte act as my second. This interview was on 
Jtmday morning, the 16th of January 1786. The 
mads fixed on Saturday dm 21st, for the meeting, 
baa hoar or two after tbs first visit, Gapt. Rke eaL 
111 «* ihb a roeood time, and told me that the affair 
U made a great noise—that there was danger of our 
baganmlod, and bound over,—end that therefore it 
«m meessaiy to anticipate the time. Although there 


wid! a. farther reduction of tune. I was, as may be 
s e n sed, exaggerated at bang treated as a child, and 

w|M ■ i Jmmmi, “It m the part of a bully lo bring 

■ »di ttnot memmmn” (I meant to have mid send, 

but pamoa frequently does not aDow tune to chooae 
um mm appropriate words.) The captain took fire 
ttni mpna non, which iinplicatesl him—and mid he 
■liiit understand such language. I told him, as my 
remth Ind not abated, that he might understand it 
«fa pleased. But on a moment’s reflection, know- 
hi flat I had no right to hurt his feelings, and had 
■ifatmded to do so, I explained my mistake, and 
•faedjr sated, that the offensive expression was not 
■tended far him, but for his principal This was 
atifastoiy. 1 then agreed to meet on Wednesday. 
(hWedneadty rooming, I must candidly confem 
■jlfa somewhatqualmish about the result. I had 
■TOhreu, or supposed myself to be, in danger of mv 
w-obm, as I have stated, on the Brandywine shoals 
-"•jofaer time. when, crossing the river Delaware, 
oo me ice, I fell into an air how. without any person 
uvtoftmst me, but a cowardly boy, and when I 
vmbled out, I scarcely know now. In both those 
mm I had been calm and collected. But to stand 
*na W to be shot at like a crow, c'ctoit urn an. 

and had a far more menacing aspect. Can. 
wt eaBs on me to avow, that I took a couple of 
p*nof wine m the morning, to fortify my nerves, 
** *P eoarsge should, like that of Bob Acres, *ooze 
m M wujhgen* ends.” On one thing, however, I 
»it tt*Jre^that if I displayed the white feather, 1 
•wjdewer more see PhSaielphia. 

TV place of meeting was in New Jersey, opposite 
j*fay. The principals and seconds, and I believe, 
?J***not certain, Dr. Jones, passed over in a ferry 
From the moment I entered her, till the affair 
I found that the wine had been wholly un- 
Bpywy; sad that I was as cool and collected, as if 
1 ml been engtged in duels all my life. When we 
25J b the appointed spot, we found at the (mm 
JB* «ten persona, whom curiosity, and a report of 
*• Mded reneootre, had brought there. 

I U m rarely happened that a greater dbparfcy has 

i 7* 


exfated between two combataate I had never drawn 
a tri^er but once, and that was to try a pocket pfatot, 
with which I had provided myself having been in- 
formed thus CoL Oswald intoned to horsewhip me in 
the street. My antagonist was a military character, 
who had , I believe, served throughout the revolution¬ 
ary war, and been more than once engaged as a du¬ 
elist. While the pistols were charging—the ground 
marking out—the other prebminariee arranging—and 
CoL Oswald and I were walking by each other, he 
made a sort of overture for an accommodation. “Mr. 
Carey,” he observed, “it wae never my wish to come 
to thffl i§»e with you.” To this I replied: “Colonel 
Oswald, you must have known, from the nature of 
your attacks on me, and the gre-it disparity of physi¬ 
cal force between us, tfagMt eould never come to any 
other issue.” 

I would have cheerfully met his overture, (if it was 
so meant, as doubtlerehwas^ halfway, but that know¬ 
ing he had a powerful party to support him, he would 
make the world believe that I had made advances and 
concessions to him, an idea that I could not endure. 
I assure the reader that the leading sentiment of my 
mind, and which gave me considerable uneasiness, 

E , the utter inequality m which we stood in rc- 
t to connexions. My antagonist had a wife and 
or six children depending on him; whereas them 
was not a person in America who had a drop of blood 
kindred to me in his or her veins. This lefiectioa ex¬ 
acted a pang. 

We stood at the distance of ten paces. As soon m 

we had taken our stations, Captain Rice, Colonel Os. 

Wald’s second, cried out in a voice of thunder.-.“Gen- 

tlemen, if either of you steps beyond the tine, by — I 
will blow his brains out.” I was honor struck at tHb 
idea this speech conveyed, as if w© were murderei a— 
and the impulse of the moment was, to throw my j ms. 
tol at his head. 

We fired at the word of command. My j i 

might have been expected, was harmless. CoL Os. 

wild shot me through the thigh, a. little above the 
knee. It was reported and currently believed, that he 
said he fired low. as he did not wish to kill, but mere¬ 
ly “to wing” me. His long experience with tire arms, 
renders this idea probable. Had his ball been half an 
inch or an inch lower down, it would have struck the 
joint, and rendered amputation necessary. It went 
through the thigh bone. 

I did not fad the stroke. The first knowledge I 
had of being wounded, was when I found myself on 
the ground, and the blood spurting out of the wound, 
as water spouts from a jet d*eau. Some of tbo spec¬ 
tators informed roe afterwards, that when 1 was struck, 
I sprang from the ground half a foot or a foot into 
the air. 

The wound was bandaged on the field, as well as 
it oould be done in such circumstances. I was brought 
home and ordered to be kept quiet, and no visitors to 
be admitted. And here I performed a gratuitous act 
of justice, which was y one of the b-ets a^ts of 

my life, but which did me Considerable injury. 

During the coarse of the controversy, some of the 
correspondents of the Pennsylvania Herald, had 
thrown out strong nations against the courage of 
CoL Oswald, which I had published. After theduel, 
in which his conduct disproved the allegation, while 
■starting under a wound that endangered my life—a 
wound, the result of a wanton attack on my private 
character* I deemed it right m retract the accusation, 
which 1 did in the following, words, in the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Pii*i*is 

i ™i mm on Wednesday last had a rencontre with 
CoL Oswald, which to my great satisfaction has mu 
t e r minat ed to his injury, andhc having behaved himself 
as i gcodsmas and man of honour, I with pleasure 


vjlli or toora— sTAHiAs-rmi. 


embrace this opp o r tuni ty of re tra c ti n g wta I to?* 
asserted, derogatory to Eio character.** 

Phijaaeipbia, Jan. 30, 1786. M. CAREY. 

This gave high offence to the Irish, who had taken 
great interest in the aflaiwbn my ride, many of i 
never forgave me for wbat they ceiled a degradation. 
My second, Mr. Marmie, a man of a nice s ea i se of 
honor, was unappeasably offended. He forsook me; 
and when 1 sent for him, and complained of his ab¬ 
sence, he said, with the most perfect sang froid, that 
as 1 had taken the affair into my own hands, he would 
have no more concern in it 1 never saw him after* 
wards. 

By neglect and mismanagement, the erne of the 
wound was net completed tUlniteen or sixteen months 
had elapsed, during a jxprt of which time, I had to be 
lifted up ana down stain, and during the remainder, 
had to use crotches. 

Here let me state a most curious fact. 

During the controversy, I had advanced charges of 
plagiarism against Col. Oswald, which 1 had substan¬ 
tiated by quotations from Junius and the North Briton, 
which were taken in some instances verbatim, and in 
others with slight variation, by the Colonel; and many 


words * I have now done with Colonel Oswalds A 
friend, to whom 1 showed the essay, advised me to 
retain that idea, as circumstances might arise that 
would render it necessary for me to resume the con¬ 
troversy. Accordingly. I took the paper, and altered 
the conclusion to read thus: a I would now hope I 
have done with ColOswald; but if lam righdy inform- 
ed, there is in his composition, too much of the qual* 
ity which, in good men and applied to good purposes, 
is termed perseverance, and in bad men and applied to 
bad purposes, is termed obstinacy, to allow me to be 
very sanguine on the subject.” After the dud, as 
soon as 1 was allowed to read, the first book I took 
up, was Tristram Shandy—and I at once opened on 
the very same words applied 'to uncle Toby. It is 
easy to conceive my fright. The book dropped from 
my hands, and I was seized with a cold sweat, as I 
thought with what apparent justice the ebaree might 
lie retorted on me.' But I had not read Tristram 
Shandy for probably ten years. This extraordinary 
fact fully proves the truth of the maxim, that “Zie 
ifiri n'esf vat toujour* vraisemblable. 


iOv. 12, 1833. 


M. CAREY. 


TO-OF THE VAX.B OF TURRMA. 

BY KISS MAST EMILY JACKSON. 

To some lone, dark, sequester’d spot, 

.. Whose darkening shades affright me not, 

I hie me at the twilight gleam, 

• Of by-gone joys and friends ts dream. 

1 sigh for many a friend afar; 

I ask the silver glittering star, 

Where is that heart with friendship blest ? 
Where is that form I love the beet? 

I ask the moon when high in air. 

Where is my friend, oh, tell me where ? 

She answers naught, but that her ray 
On wild Turena*s vale can play. 

And when those glorious orbs above 
Awake thy soul to joy and love. 

Oh! let one thought for me be there 
Amid thy hallowed evening prayer. 

It iB wise to do with the utmost kindness of man. 
ner a favor which you see to be inevitable, unless, in¬ 
deed, you fear to encourage a future or frequent appli 
cation. 


From the Etfinbeogh literary Gwette. 
STANZAS. 

1 stood upon the sunless shore 
Beside oblivion’s sea. 

And saw its sluggish waves break o’er 
The bygone yesterday— 

The last of the departed year 
Joined in the lapse of time's career. 

The past eternity. 

It was a melancholy* right 
To see it pan from diay, 

And dim among the depths of night, 

Fade with its dreams away; 

And dork and shapeless with it go, 

A thousand hopes once rich in glow. 

Bom in its hour’s decay. 

A cold thriH to my feeling taught 
How much there was of mine 
Gone with that year of perish’d thought. 

And ill-delayed derien,— 

A part, too, of the vital gleam 
Quench'd *neath Time’s inqessaht stream, 

A inarch towards decline. 

From out those waves no palmy isle 

Uproars its sunny head. 

Where shipwreck’d Hope may light her smile; 

Boundless, and drear, and dread. 

The billows break without a roar, 

“Nameless’* is stamped upon the shores 
And “Death”—there all is dead 

And Love turns trembling from the right; 

Hiding his face with fear; 

And Beauty shrinks in pdfa affright, 

And Fams stands silent near, 

And Glory’s laurels riirink and die, 

Changeless along one txrow and •fm,,. 

But they are of despair. 

All watch the last skirts of the year— 

The wreck of minutes done, 

In those deep waters disappear 
Forever from the sunt 
Leaving a dead tranquillity. 

As when a mighty ship at sea 
Has just gone wildly down! 

TIME. 

Dark-dealing power, around thy way 
Hie wrecks of human grandeur ley; 

Oblivion’s waters cold and black, 

Roll onward in thy gloomy track, 

And darkly hide from moral ken 
The traces where thy curse hath been. 

The proudest things that earth hath knowtr. 
The gorgeous splendor of a throne. 

The crest and kingly diadem— 

Thy peerless arm hath scattered them; 

The power that shook the world with dread, 
lees crush’d beneath thy mighty tread. 

Succearive years around thee flow. 

Yet leave no traces on thy brow, 

Revealing and destroying all. 

As firmly now, thy footsteps fell. 

As when at firk toy course was given. 

And tby dread limits mark’d by Heaven. 

Mysterious power! still deep and strong 
Thy tide of yean shall roll along. 

The sun shall leave his home on high! 

The moon and stars of heaven shall <be; 

But thou shalt be the last to fell. 

Tbs conqueror and the end of all 




IT J. L. KN0WLK8. 

M tl nrast come down!’ 1 exclaimed Julian, 
“Frenchmen will no longer endure it. It io 
enough to hare one’s life said liberty at the dis- 
posaTof bad laws, without bolding them at the 
caprice of a nobleman or a king! What’s a 
man's fife worth without security of person and 
property? I may possess health, I may possess 
honesty, I maybe blessed with wife and chil¬ 
dren, my affairs may thrive, I may hare friends 
oq erery aide of me; and yet may end my days 
in i dungeon, if 1 happen to displease a man in 
po*er-3t must come down!” 

“What most come down!” demanded Man- 
mar ie Croix, suddenly entering the apartment; 
“•tat mast come down !” repeated he, in a still 
asroa tt t hof i t atire time. 

“The Bastile,” replied Julian, calmy raising 
Ultra, which at first be had dropped, and fix¬ 
ing Aem steadQy, but respectfully upon his mas¬ 
ter. There was a pause. 

* Jehait,” at length said Monsteur le Croix, 
“I tare Kira nil of this before. Do you know that 
pa, are taAdiog treason ?” 

“let,” 5d Julian, rather doggedly, 44 but 
Ishoknow that l mm talking reason and jus- 
§ 

it i«, m you amcefoe” rejoined Monsieur 
k Croix. He took a torn or two across the 
aputanot 44 Julian,” resumed he, 44 you are a 
ill* man, and there are too many such in 
Tnaes iingerous man,too; for 

yea read, and talk of what you read, and unset- 
tfette opinions of those who know less than you 
do; jm are tainted with a feeling and jealousy 
■■I rancour, with which Frenchmen unhappily 
tags to regard the established and venerable 
imitations of the country. How came it that 
fit rith insolence, to-day, the valet of 

wnemui ie Comte de St Ange?” 

“ Because he treated me with insolence,” an- 
amd Julian—** he called to me to hold his 
tans* while he alighted; as though I had been 
li outer's groom!” 

“Was it not rather because his master was a 
tableman?” sternly interrogated Monsieur le 
Orris. “You have been insolent to the count, 
tea renmed be. 

“Ha threatened to apply h» whip to my 
taoalden,” said Julian, M and l told him that he 
tad better reaetve it for his horse.” 

“And had he put his threat into execution, 
itaUuuld yon have done ?” 

Irian was a silent. 

“Answer me, sir,” cried his master. 

Irian folded his arms and still made no reply. 
“Ad 1 to be answered?” coolly demanded 
■faariew le Croix. 44 1 see the future traitor 
U£a,Jnliui,” continued he; u this insubordi- 
! *rik»ii ouly mischief in the bod. ’IVili come 
toawe and to worse.” 

Msybe,” said JuHan. 

“Iooemmifed you to answer me!” impatiently 
ytawwd the former. What would you have 
Aambadthe count struck you?” 

Bbickbia) again!” indignantly vociferated 
jriha,“theugh my hand had been cot off the 
momo rt t ” 


u i the cent thought,” sift Monsieur le 
Croix, returning his coolness. 

44 1 saw it,” said Julian. 

M How ?” inquired his master. 

* He changed colour,” said Julian. 44 and he 
changed his mind too; for he applied his whip 
to the shoulders of his valet instead of mine, ana 
walked into the chateau.” 

44 Aad you think the count was afraid of you ?” 
said Monsieur le Croix. “ The count afraid of 
you! Do you know the power of a count?” 

“ 1 do,” replied Julian; and the character of 
the oount. Heis not fit to be admitted into an 
honest man’s family.” 

4 NHow !” 

44 He is the most dissolute young nobleman in 

Paris.” 

44 Dare you say so?” 

44 He is a libertine, sir! I can prove it!—what, 

then, should prevent me from saying it?” 

u Respect to me,” said Monsieur le Croix.— 

44 Julian, you quit my service,” cried he. 

44 Very well?’ 

44 You quit it to-night?” 

44 Very well.” 

44 This hour!” 

44 This minute!” exclaimed Julian, walking 
coolly to the Other side of the apartment, and 
taking his hat from a peg on which it bad been 
hung. 44 Good bye, sir,’ r said he—but he stop¬ 
ped as be was going out of the door, mud turning 
stood and fixed his eyes full upon Monsteur lie 
Croix: 44 1 have been a faithful servant to you 
sir,” resumed Julian. 

Monsieur le Croix made no reply. 

44 1 always respected you.” 

Still Monsieur le Croix was silent 

44 1 always lovpd you.” 

Not a word from Monsieur le Grek. 

44 1 always shall lave you,” cried Julian, and 
turned to go. 

44 Stay,” said his roaster, 44 you have fired with 

me eight years. You hone been a faithful ser¬ 
vant to me—up to this moment. But you are a 
dangerous tubjccL You have begun to think for 
yourself—to Questions the rights of your betters 
—to make light of the distance which stands be¬ 
tween them and you. Because a nobleman hap¬ 
pens to lose his temper, you put yourself upon 
an equal footing with him—you give him word 
for word, and would give him a blow for blow— 
and in your master’s house!” Monsieur le Croix 
took a purse from bis pocket: 41 1 settled with 
you this morning,” continued he, 44 and thought 
we bad commenced another year; that’s out of 
the question now. Here, Julian, there are eight 
louis d’ort in this purse, take than for your fide¬ 
lity. Better to reward it now, and stop; than 
goon, and have reason to reproach it” Julian 
mechanically took the purse, but still kept ex¬ 
tended the hand which he had reached to receive 
it, looking his master all die while in the face. 

44 You think, if 1 continue to serve you,” said 
Julian, 44 that 1 might prove unfaithful to you ?” 

44 Your principles are undermined in other 
mnttan,” remarked Monsteur le Croix. 

4 And you think they could be undermined 
with raspg c t to you.” 

w Whea» part of a foundation gives way,” ob- 
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the whole." 

44 And your confidence in my fidelity it sha¬ 
ken!" 

44 h is," said Monsieur le Croix. 

Julian, whose colour had been gradually 
mounting as bespoke, stood silent for hut a mi¬ 
nute, without once withdrawing his eves fro® his 
masters face. At length hie brake silence: 
a It is,.” echoed he. 

44 It is,” calmly repeated Monsieur le Croix. 

44 Then perish your gold 1” exclaimed Julian, 
dashmgithe purse on the ground, and rushing 
from the apartment. 

Monsieur le Croix was an advocate for the eld 
rtgime- He holiered that, tike fed sun, it fitted 
the world now, as well as in the hapying^— 
never taking into consideration the difference 
between the Creator of the one, and the framer 
of the other. He was at the same time a disin¬ 
terested, conscientious, generous, and honorable 
man. He was handsome too, and of a graceful, 
commanding figure, though now in the fiftieth 
year. He was married,—and, strange to say, 
the object of a still ardent and devoted attaca- 
ment to a wife, who was nearly twenty years 
younger than himself. Women are capable of 
such ' lore. He had entered his fortieth year 
when his Adelaide had completed her twentieth 
one. From particular causes they were fine- 

r itly thrown into one another’s society, and 
more intimate they became, the more coldly 
did Adelaide look upon many a youthful admirer 
who was a suitor for her hand. This was attri¬ 
buted to absorption in the prosecution of rarious 
studies, to whtoh Monsieur le Csotx had directed 
her attention; until 'the increasing pensireness 
of the fair one 'too plainly indicated an occupa- 
tion of the heart, far more active and intense 
than any of the mind could be. Monsieur le 
C roix was interested He soon detected in him. 
symptoms of the first genuine passion he haa 
ever felt; but not before he was too much fasci- 
nated to struggle succeafelly with wishes, which 
from disparity of years he at once concluded 
must be hopeless. Little did he dream of his 
good fortune; it came upon, him like the ar¬ 
rival of a richwherit&nce, to ooe^who had lived 

lllliei entered his Adelaide^ boudoir, one day 
when she was so deeply absorbed that she did 
not perceive him. She was seated at a table 
with her back towards him, and she held in her 
hand something which she alternately gazed 
upon and pressed to her lips. Unconscious of 
the act of treachery which he was committing, 
he advanced ou tip-toe a step or two— 'Twas a 
miniature!—a step or two nearer— 1 Twas his 
own!—He could not suppress his emotions^he 
classed his hands in an ecstacy of transport She 
started up; and turning, shrieked at beholding 
him. He extended his arms, and she threw her¬ 
self into them. lna month she becameMadame 
le Croix. A son, their only issue, blessed their 
union. He was now nearly nine years old—a 
promising boy, whose sole instructor* were, 
hitherto, his father and mother—ms by prefer¬ 
ence, as well as fell contentment,in each other’s 
society, they always resided in. the country; re¬ 
ceiving occasionally the visits of their Fails 


friends, s 

Comte 'de St _ 

Monsieur le Croix felt too much dfeoomposed 
to rejoin immediately his wife and the count*— 
He turned into his study—“ Julian is ruinedl" 
exclaimed he to himself. " 1 am sorry for bim; 
but there is no help for it The moment one oT 
his order begins to dispute, or even to examine 
the claims of those above him to his respect, be 
is fit for nothing but mischief, and sooner or 
later will think of nothing else. Wot hes it a te to 
strike the count!” 

44 Papa! ” cried little Eugene, running into the 
room," you are wanted.” 

44 Who wants me ?” inquired Monsieur le 

Croix. 

44 My mother.” 

44 Did she send you for me ?” 

44 No.” 

44 Why did you come then, and what do you 


“ She threatened the count to call you.” 

Monsieur le Croix started from the chair into 
which, upon entering the room, he bad thrown 

hlfgumlf 1 stared udoq his son. 

( 44 Threaten the count!—Why sir ?” said Mon¬ 
sieur le Croix, lowering his voice. 

44 Indeed I don’t know,” replied fee child, 
44 but the count was whispering something to her, 
and she told him she would call for you; and as 
1 thought she looked angry, I came of inny own* 
accord to tell you. 

44 Remain fere, sir,” said Monsieur 1© Croix, 
and left the study—in the act of shutting the door 
of which behind him, he heard a shriek which 
was immediately followed by the opening of the 
drawing-room door. As be was ‘ rushing up 
stairs, be heard a scuffling in the room, and pre¬ 
sently a noise, as of a penon violently lllliniiivi In 
the ground. Frantic wife conjecture, alarm, In¬ 
dignation, he rushed in, his hands upon 1 m 
sword. The count was stretched upon fee floor, 
Julian was standing over him with rag© and 
triunmhpamted in hu looks; and on a icnatir re¬ 
clined Madame le Croix, half swooning. 

44 Rise, villain, and defend yourself! vocifera¬ 
ted Monsieur le Croix; but the count was either 
unable to nse, or pretended to be so. The room, 
was presently filled with domestics, the count’s 
attendants among the rest, who, obeying the 
signs of their lord, raised him, and conveyed him 
tonis carriage. 

* * * a a 

44 His life shall answer for it!” exclaimed 
Monsieur le Croix, pacing fee room after his. 
wife, who upon being left alone with him, had ac¬ 
quainted him with fee insult which the count 
bad offered to her. 

"He has had punishment sufficiently,” said 
Madame le Croix, 14 thanks to the bravo and 
faithful Julian.” 

44 Where is Julian?” exclaimed her husband.- 
The bell was rung and answered—Julian was. 
on his way to Pans. He had gone by the dih- 
gence, which at this hour every evening regular¬ 
ly passes the gate of tbechateau. 

44 A lovely sunset!” exclaimed Madame le 
Croix, sitting beside her husband, at a window 
which looked to the west, her bead reclining: 
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- tt A lovely sunset ?" 

4 Yt»;" repiiea he, M though its beauty is wa- 
•agfash The moon however will soon be up. 
Cnae, threw on year churl, and let us take a 
stnfln the grounds." Madame le Croix caught 
her hatband's hud as she rare, and looked up 
caaceriy in his face. 

“ Yea are afraid of the stranger, whom, for the 
tact three nights they have observed about the 
iradt,” said Monsieur !e Croix* 44 What harm 
care we to ap p re he nd from him?** 

* Wb&t bnags him here, and at night ?" 

* What mischief can he do, and alone ?" 

* He may hare associates who are at hand: 
wM, Madame le Croix, after a pause. a Did 
yoc act part to anger with Julian ?" added she. 

"Do you think Johan?” asked Monsieur 

ta Croix. 

u Julian oonld not meditate any injury to us,” 
nii Madame le Croix, musing, 

“Dtyoti think it is he?" repeated her hus¬ 
band more earnestly. 

“Would you be uneasy if it was?” inquired 
h» wife. tt 1 should almost think so, from the 

tarn in which von speak." 

“He has taken up with companions, I fear,” 
a* Mmsmear le Croix, 44 who are not very 
mpaloosin the respect which they pay to the 
h w» so me of those 'file bands of Republicans 
jhshm given rise to tins recent ferments in 
Paris, cal caused so much tlarm to the court. 
Dojrnmiak it is he?" 

“Jmpeline thinks mo," replied Madame, in a 
™pm. At that moment a heavy and hurried 
■tap heard in the passage, the door was 
tacit open, and J otian stood before them ! Ma- 
fnm k Croix shrieked, her husband half drew 
■iii mri, and 'the little Eugene instinctively 
Pi| forward, and clasped Julian round the 
Imm, The mam had been always particularly 

puwself, sir," cried Julian; w they 

w lire!" 

“Conceal myself from the bandits of Paris?" 
Restated Le Croix; 44 I'll perish first!" 

. “ from the executioners of the Bastile!” re- 
joiaed Johan. 

u What I” exclaimed Le Croix—Several steps 
*®*beard ascending the staircase. 

*«ey are bcre!’ r cried Julian desponding; 
Jar Arne three nights 1 have been expecting 
taMLMd hoped to lave time to give you warn- 
taf* but they have taken me by surprise, and 
ytajtreloal t ." Tlie door which Julian had shut 
taw ban, was rudely opened, and a band of 
taxed men entered the apartment Madame 
"Croix threw her arms about her husband, 
J" the little boy, quitting Julian, ran back to 
teatber, and caught him by the band. 

busKnem?" haughtily demanded le 

u Tear company ?" retried the leader, whose 
•tawd was drawn. 

“Year authority?" 

,ALettra-de-C*ohet!" Imagine theconclu- 
yuof the scenes—That night Monsieur le Croix 
*pt« the Bastile. 

* ♦ ♦ * * 

Bfataxear te Croix stood ml fc 


teae. How ha regained his Hbcrty he knew not, 
neither was he aware of the means by which he 
found himsnlf there. He entered his grounds 
with a feeling of doubt that he was walking to 
theta, and short as was the distance from the 
gate to tire door of his mansion, he felt as if be 
should never traverse it At length be arrived 
at the well-known portal, and it opened to him, 
but there was a strangeness in the countenance 
of tiie person who answered his summons, and 
let him in. He ascended the staircase, appre¬ 
hending at every step that it would vanish from 
under him ? On the landing place he saw Eu¬ 
gene. but scarcely did his eyes light upon him 
erethe boy was gone! He opened the door of 
the drawing room with an indescribable sense of 
incertitude and alarm. His wife and the count 
were there! They did not seem to perceive 
him, but to be wholly occupied with one another 
—how the heart of the husband beat! They 
spoke, but their words he beard not; be only saw 
wbal their looks discoursed—It was pleasure.— 
The next moment swords were drawn, and hi 
and the count were engaged in mortal combat; 
but his thrusts were feeble and fell short; or if 
they reached his adversary, seemed to make no 
impression upon him. At last he closed with the 
count—they struggled—Le Croix was thrown 
by his more youthful and powerful ant agonist, 
whose sword was now pointed at the prostrate 
husband's throat.—’Twas a dream!—Monsieur 
le Croix lay stretched and awake upon his pal¬ 
let to the Bastile. 

He fancied it was morning—not a blink of 
day was admitted to announce to him the com¬ 
ing or the going of the sun. He rose, and after 
taking a turn or two of his dungeon—with the 
dimensions of which an acquaintance of now 
three weeks had made him fimuliar—he sat 
down upon the side of the bed, hfe? franre still 
vibrating with the effects of bis dream. Ho 
could have wept, was it not far the presence of 
his own dignity. Hestnrted at the call of a sen¬ 
sation which warned him that the hour of hk 
morning's repast bad gone. He listened—sot 
the whisper of a footstep! “ To be starved to 
death in prison! Such a thing had occurred, 
and might occur again! Heaven! for an inno¬ 
cent man to be placed, by arbitrary power, to a 
predicament which would extract compassion 
for the most guilty one!" He paced his dungeon 
again. 44 What was intended?" He leaned 
against the wall, at the damp and chill of which 
be shivered, as they struck to his heart. He 
listened again,— 44 did he not bear something?— 
No!” He resumed his walk. 44 His wife and 
child unprotected!—ignorant whether be was 
alive or dead! a Mb glhm upon the verge of a 
convulsion! A people brake loose and wild!— 
Rapine! Murder t—Houses in flames!—All the 
©cmbwtioo and havoc of a civil war!" He 
threwhi aelf upon his pallet. M Well! he was 
entombed to the Bastile, The moral earthquake 
might shake the foundations of his prison, and 
threw down its walls—the very earth on which 
he stall—began to shake! He sprang upon his 
feet 44 Was it thunder that he had beard above 
him ? or Hie play of cannon ?" He could almost 
hem his heart throb! Shook now followed 
shook incessantly, and wkh tomutog violence. 
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** Was the Bastile beset f—It was I 11 Hei At 
be coaid catch the sound of human tumult! He 
threw himself upon his knees in supplication, 
imploring heaven to strengthen the hands ot the 
assailants! He could now distinctly, thoogh 
faintly, hear the shoutB of an immense multitude 

stiBf°^^e^s£tile has^ suneniki^-;^ezckim- 
ed Monsieur le Croix, “or the military have 
overpowered the people !*' He heard the sound 
of bolts withdrawn, and doors flung violently 
open—presently, of voices, numerous, loud, and 
confased, as of men in nigh excitation. He 
clasped his hands convulsively, he stirred not, 
be scarcely breathed! Footsteps were rapidly 
approaching, traversing the intricate passages 
ot the underground portion of the prison. 

A ray of light shot through the key-hole of his 
dungeon door. “ Merciful Providence!" The 


o (liberty swung, light as a feather, the massive 
door back upon its hinges—The vision of Mon¬ 
sieur le Croix, was drowned in a flood of light 
from the torches of his liberators. He could 


shrieked,— 

“’Tis down!— The Bastile is down!” 

Th' f <hfymn to Death, is from the German 
of Gluck. Nothii iff can be more sweet and touching. 
Like Sir Walts* Kaxjbgh’s Address to his Soul, or 
tli Spanish coplao, of Don Jo&ox Manm- 

QJDX, it breathes the veiy soul of poetry and religion^— 
What contemplative Blind can read it without emotion 
and admiration? 

TO DEATH. 

Methinks it were no pain to die 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O'er oanopiee the West: 

To gase my fill on you calm deep, 

Ana, like an inlant, fall asleep 
On earth, my mother's breast. 

There’s peace and welcome in yon sea 
Of endian blue tranauUkty; 

Those clouds are living things; 

I trace their veins of liquid gold, 

I see them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 

These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a day— 

Lifers tedious nothings o'er— 

Where neither passions come, nor woes. 

To vex the genius of repose 
On Death's majestic shore. 

No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazzling day; 

But gloriously serene 
Are the interminable plains: 

One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
Over the the silent scene. 

I cannot doff all human fean 
I know thy greeting is severe 
To this poor shell of clay; 

Yet oome,0 Death! thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates; thy ree*. in bliss! 

I would I ware away. 


TBB FRENCH PRIVATRHfflU 

Jacque Matthieu, in his little ballaho k, (ha 
Maringouin, or Mosquito, has often annoyed 

ships of war. particularly the-frigate, for a 

whole day. Confident in the swift sailing quali¬ 
ty of his vessel, Jacque would heave her to the 
wind, and there in the moat unconcerned man¬ 
ner, until the ship of war had worked up so far 
to windward as to be within gunshot when the 
wiley rover would fill his sails, shoot off like an 
arrow, and by making ooe or two tacks, be suf 
ficiently out of reach of the guns of the Engtab 
ship to heave-to again; and so on alternately 
until the cover ot the night when he would slip 
away onperceived! It most be observed, that 
all the labor and anxiety were on our side; suck 
as setting and trimming sails, trimming the ship, 
working the guns, &C 4 whereas the Frenchman, 
in his petite barque, had nothing more to do than 
to draw in or ease off his sheets, and to put Us 
helm down. In the intermediate time, the crew 
were lying about in perfect repose, tmokbig 
cigars. 

On the north side of St* Domingo (Hayti) to 
the eastward of Cape Francois (Cape Haytxeo) 
there is a singularly shaped MIL or rather rock, 
stretching into the sea, and almost insulated. 
It has been named by the Spaniards Monte 
Christo ; but it is, with more propriety by the 
French called Lm Grange. There is 11. small 

port here, which affords shelter to the priva. 

teers when c raizing off the 
chased they make directly for it, and seek 
protection under the guns of the fort ' Oar boats, 
however, in 1803, more than once, in despite of 
this protection, cut out sev. 11 

formidable fire. In January, 1804, the-fri¬ 

gate chased two privateers urtothis anchorage; 
and although every stitch of canvass that the 
ship could bear was set, we had no chance of 
success with them, as, unfortunately, the frigate 
which had been at a former period a swift saner, 
no longer retained that first rate quality; axiiil 
we had often the mortification of being baffled 
in our pursuit of the enemy's light vessels in 
consequence. Our frigates generally were not 
so successful as the smaller classes of vessels 
of war on this station, in capturing privatem. 
In fine weather and light winds, it was diffi¬ 
cult for a square rigged vessel, even under a 
crowd of sails, to catch one of these little schoon¬ 
ers, with no more than frmr or five sails set The 
majority of instances, however, were unfortu¬ 
nate. 

Two days after our successful essay (as stated 
above) we spoke an American schooner, the 
master of which informed us that, six hours 
before our speaking him he had seen a French 
privateer capture a British ship, and make sail 
to the westward. This intelligence instantly acted 
like a talisman; and although we bad found 
such authority not always to be depended upon, 
yet, in a short time our gallant ship was under a 
press of sail in pursuit, according to the receiv¬ 
ed information. Among tbe naval evolutions, 
there are perhaps none which produoe a more 
beautiful effect than those of making and short¬ 
ening all sail, when performed by a well disci¬ 
plined crew. Our Yankee informant, who was 
fusing listlessly over the quarter bulwark of 
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Ut Httfe low vessel, close to usj seemed perfect- 
hr astounded at the rapidity of our movements. 
Meed, the mere casual spectator, who views the 
slow sad (from want of hands) awkward man¬ 
ner in which a merchant vessel sets and reduc e# 
her mlOs, can form no conception of the rapidity 
and siiDaKaiieoQs movement with which those 
of i man-of-war can be loosened and set, or 
reduced and furled. Jonathan appeared quite 
delighted at toe noble appearance of the frigate, 
with her studding sails alow and aloft, and as 
we dashed by him, greeted us with a wish of 
mcce*. During a delightful moonlight and a 
fine steady breeze, the <5d ship pressed her way 
to die westward. Many an anxious eye strain¬ 
ed towards the horizon in that quarter; not a 
speck, however, met the view, until the open 
man presented, in oar line, a lofty sail. In an 
hour’s time we were alongside of her. This 
vml proved to be an English letter of marque, 
ami had not been molested by any of the enemy’s 
erasers; consequently jshe was not the ship allud¬ 
ed li If the Americans. We therefore made 
si isfl again, and in the forenoon captured a 
French fellnoca, having on board two tnousand 
doQais. Ibis little privateer had but recently 
been fitted oat; the crew were novices, and 
her 'Capture waa occasioned by the want of their 
ilia 

In March of toe same year, we discovered a 
privateer under the land of Cape St Nicholas, 
«1ftiii!» ride of St. Domingo, and immedi- 
stely chased her. During the night we got 
•timestly near to fire several shots at her, and 
ucmeoiimtiilatiiig ourselves upon our unusual 
good back — her capture appearing certain— 
wfoe, most urovufciiigly, the wind almost died 
mm% and the arch rogue very soon evaded us 
If the use of his •woept The next day, to our 
swprise, we saw her at a long distance outside 
«f when we had expected to see her hero¬ 
in between the land and our ship. Our 
prfkl success the evening before had inspired 
: >» iirilli vain hopes; and the moment the sea 
■niiiese permitted, we again made all sail in 
dam, and continued it for thirty-six hours, until 
we reached Cape Francois, when she fairly run 
v out of sight! In this chase there was a fine 
wpfayof what can be performed by nerve and 
pad seamanship. Our worthy (young captain, 
now unhappily no longer among us, with the 
Bterlbg qualities of a thorough seaman, posses- 
energy, activity, and intre pi dity, in an emi¬ 
nent degree, conducted the duty throughout this 
■mg chase. We had, what was then considered 
Muuuri, a W6 steriy wind; and, in following 
we privateer, we got close in with the western 
psitof the Island of Tertugas. The httle|fog>- 
twt barely weathered it, but having done so, 
went off with a flowing sheet. Her object, that 
* drawing us so much into the bight as to oblige 
•to make a tack, had nearly been 
oi Up to the lust moment it was doubtful 
*|*toer the frigate would weather toe point 
To take the channel between the Island and the 
■tomweuld not do. as the privateer would, on 
MftBgtok, haul her wind, and leave us. on 
•Hrimtfrein the eastern extreme of the cnan« 
» “d to leeward, us the wind then was. 
?hs Baste thought toe eld ship could not ac¬ 


complish toe weathering of the point; to try it* 
however, the captain was determined. “ She' 
most do it," was often repeated; after which all 
was silent expectation until within a biscuit's 
throw of this bold projection, when, all being 
in readiness, the helm was promptly put down, 
and in a few seconds, after “ shaking her clothes 
in the wind," and gallantly showing her stern 
to the rocks, the “ Old Lady" was again in the 
wake of toe astonished Frenchman, parallel 
with the shore. 

The night Ret in; the moon, with her silvery 
light, was up behind the hill aback of Cape 
Francois ; and the ship lay becalmed in the sha¬ 
dow of that high promontory, which, in its con¬ 
tour, at a certain point of view, bears some re¬ 
semblance to the celebrated rock of Gibraltar, 
but its shape varies remarkably at almost every 
point of bearing. From one position itappears 
a huge mass of rock land, with several conical 
peaks ; at another it forms a saddle mount, and 
again altering the line of view, it looks length¬ 
ened out like a vast lion reposing. 

The gray morning had scarcely dawned upon 
us, ere the mast-head-man reported, with a 
cheerful voice, “ sail, oh!" and in a moment 
after another, and another; and by the time the 
horizon became clearly exposed to view, we 
found no less than five privateers surrounding 
the ship, like as many sharks their expected 
prey. They doubtless had seen the ship at the 
dose of the last day from their anchorage at 
Monte Christo, and believing .her to be a mer¬ 
chantman, had sailed forth during the night in 
expectation of pouncing upon m good prize fit; 
day-break. They were, however, very soon un¬ 
deceived, and began to exert, all their nautical 
skill in manoBuvre for their indmdnal safety. 

The sight was beautiful, and interesting to us 
ia no common decree, but the bad sailing of 
the ship gave us little hope of success, never¬ 
theless, as soon as the sea breeze adbrded the 
opportunity, we set all sail possible in chase, 
and soon commenced firing from the main deck 
guns upon those that were within reach. By 
trimming and suspending the chests and shot 
lockers; sending part of the crew to bed. in 
order to made the ship more lively, her tailing 
was wonderfully improved; she tacked with un¬ 
usual celerity, and afforded us occasionally some 
gleams of hope. In this state of anxious uncer¬ 
tainty we continued until noon, when the whole 
of the men were ordered down for a few minutes 
to their dinner; at this time we bad one of the 
privateers on our lee-bow on the same tack, who 
m the most prompt and skilful manner put about 
with the design of trying for the weather gage 
by crossing our hause. tywas a bold and hai- 

rdous attempt, but it was the only chance she 
had of escape, and she succeeded! The in¬ 
trepidity of toe French commander upon this 
occasion can never be obliterated from my me¬ 
mory: he sent all his men below, and be took 
the ram himself—there he stood like a here 
and a veteran warrior, unmoved amid the show¬ 
ers of shot that fell around him; ripping up toe 
to of the little bark, and tearing hit sails 
tote ribbands—there stood Jacque Matthieu him¬ 
self alo ne, and undismayed! Steadily he ap¬ 
proached; and so dm onder oar him, that 
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pome of hit ropes caught oar nying-jib boom and 
* made it bend like a hoir; tbe instant this tem¬ 
porary check ceased, she sprang as it were, 
from ns, and was soon oat of reach of oar shot j 
the forecastle guns and all tbe marines blazing 
away at the tiftle dotting thing. Jaoque was 
in his glory—it was in hazardous and difficult 
situations that this clever and|ntrepid seaman 
shone most conspicuous, differing essentially 
in this point from the generality or his country¬ 
men a man of less nerve and presence of 
mind would not have attempted it, and the cor¬ 
rectness of his eye and thefsoundness of ms 
judgment may be here inferred, from the suc¬ 
cess that attended his manoeuvre. His escape 
depended upon the possibility of crossing to 
windward of tbe frigate without falling on board 
her—be had a moment only to dc s, and tbe 
boldness of his conception and promptitude of 
action carried him through all; and as he slid 
rapidly by, he waved his nat, accompanying the 
action with a loud and steadily-delivered, “Bon 
jour, Messieurs1” This was most admirably 
ipirniiiied, and every body laughed at the fel¬ 
low’s coolness, and admired his abilities, and 
tanned their attention to the next nearest; she, 
however, not daring to follow the example of the 
gallant Jacque, soon convinced us that Mr ootn- 
mander was not equal to the difficulty he was 
placed in, by bearing round away, as a dernier 
reiwrt-, and iaiming up all his il; ing-sail** he 
committed mil error id judgment, that cost him 
lifts vessel, although, ns it was, the held us a tug 
until six o'clock in the evening, when we had 
itlie satisfaction of capturing a yery beautiful 
vessel* She iv ms subsequently scuttled and sunk 
into the bottom of the deep, as we could spare 
no men, without weakening the ship’s crew, 
In navigate her % Port Royal, thus sacrificing, 
properly, individual profit for the pub¬ 
licgood. 

Resuming our station off Cape St Nicholas, 
we again fell in with the French schooner pri¬ 
vateer, and chased her into the Bight of Leegane. 


and tobacco smoke warned us that we were 
near our enemy. Directly after, the indistinct 
appearance of her masts told us her poartion, 
and a smart fire of musketry was opened upon 
her, which was spiritedly returned. Jkt ihts 
moment there was not a breath of wind stirring, 
the schooner, which was long and low, lay mo¬ 
tionless—her sails down and her sweeps hauled 
in, in readiness to repel tbe boarders, and to 
act when the land wind came off! AH our party 
were confident of success; the boats approached, 
and were in the veiy act of hooking on under 
a tremendous fire of muskets and mutketoons, 
when in an instant, the whole of the schooner’s 
sails were spread, a cold air from the land 
filled them, and she glided away in the most 
astonishing manner. The effect was singular; 
one could almost swear that the thing was 
endowed with life; the shade of night awed to 
the effect that sort of sublimity which darkness 
throws over objects and scenes in themselves 
in J of that- character. The oars wens 

got out as speedily as possible, and the meat 
pulled with great spirit after the fugitive; at 
the time the frigate passed us under all sail, 
Bring her guns in rapid succession, some of" the 
balls from which made a grand clatter among 
the rocks on shore. The noble frigate, 111111 tin 
dashed past our pigmy vessels like a mute levin* 
than, had something very grand and uapmuig 
about her, as seen through the dubious 
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his vessel close to the shore, not only because 
be knew we could not follow him in tbe ship, but 
in the hope that we should lose sight of him in 
the shade of the land; but our night inverting 
glasses were excellent, and the eyes at them 
well practised. At half past eight, the wind hav¬ 
ing died away, and perceiving that tbe chase 
had lowered her sails, the ship’s anchor was 
dropped under foot, and the boats manned and 

a and sent after her. Tbe opportunity ap- 
glorious to the young mids; their push 
l-seal knew no lwii; I never saw a 
pack so elated; the feeling whilst the uncertain¬ 
ty lasted may be defined, something like delight 
mixed with anxious impatieooe. Happy fel¬ 
lows—thrice happy days! Who would not grow 
old and wise, that could live on as cheerful and 
as thoughtless as a mid? From a splashing in 
the water we found that the privateer was using 
her sweeps; this gave increased energy to the 
boat's crews and may pulled away most lustily* 
At nine the sound ol the sweeps was no longer 
heard, gnd we had no guide, but pulled on as 
near as we could guess along the line of shore; 
in a few minutes aietr, a strong smell of gasib 


ed side, just 


ty, glided past like a winged serpent, darting 
through ether. As we advanced terudi the 
open sea, tbe breexe became fresh, and in a 
little time we lost sight both of tlit ship and 
the schooner, and, as the cannonading had corns* 
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surrendered or escaped. On getting on board 
; the ship at midnight, we found that the pri¬ 
vateer had really escaped, although at one tone 
fairly under the guns of the frigate: as the breeze 
freshened she drew away surprisingly font, and 
at last she was suddenly kwt sight of, and it was 
concluded that she had gone down. 

A nearer chance of capture never, perhaps, 
occurred; the boat I was in had fairly got along¬ 
side tbe enemy's schooner, and another boat 
was in tbe act of hooking on by the rudder to 
haul up, at the moment I have described, that 
she slid past us, as it were by magic! Our third 
lieutenant, lieutenant of marines, and several 
seamen were wounded. A day or two after¬ 
wards we learned from an American that he had 
spoken the privateer almost in a sinking state, 
making her way to Monte Christo; great part 
of her deck was torn up by tbe 33 pound shot 
from the frigate's quarter deck guns, and many 
of her men were killed and wounded; but tbe 
spirit of the commander, remained unsubdued; 
hie could be no other than our old acquaintance 
Jacque*— United S ervice Journal* 

The di ffe r ence between rising at 5 mid 7 
o’clock in the morning for the space of 40 yeats, 

imposing a man to go to bed at the same hour 
at night, is nearly equivalent to an addition of 
10 y ts to a man's b H^JMdJridgt* 
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THB LAST BAOHELOB* It was oo the last night of 1830, that a gentle- 

It was on New Year's Ere in 1820, that twelre man, slightly corpulent, and with nereand there 
y sg professional men sat around the table of a a gray hair about his temples, sat down alone ^ 

dob room at rapper. The cloth had been re- the club table in-Street; with a dusty bottle 

nosed, and nothing was Wt upon the mahogany and single glass before bun. The rain was 
bet an express!re black bottle, and a single thin beating violently against the windows, and in a 
spirituelle looking glass to each member. pause of the gust, as he sat with bis bands thrust 

Ihe M South struck eleven, and the last deeply into his pockets, the solemn tones of the 
boor of fee year was hailed with an uproarious old Soqth, striking eleven, reached his ear. He 
welcome. started, and, seizing the boltle, held it up to the 

“A bumper,gentlemen," said Harry St. John, light, with a contraction of the muscles of his 
the u sad dog" of the chib,“ brim your beakers, face; and a shudder of disgust quite incompre- 
my frieods, and let every man be under the hensible to the solitary servant who waited his 
table when the ghost of the eld year passes over." pleasure. 

“No, no!" timidly remonstrated Earnest “ You may leave the room, William," said be, 
Gooriay, a pale graduate just from the Univer- and as the door closed, he drew from his pocket 
ntf,wbo sat modestly at the bottom of the table, a smoky, time-stained manuscript, and a Bum- 
* • * no! it is a sad hour not a merry one! Cork ber of letters, and threw them impatiently on 
the oottletill after twelve! We have lost too the table. After sitting a moment and tighten* 
ioasy hours of the year to throw away the last! ing his coat about him m the manner of one who 
Let m be rational till the clock strikes, at least, screws up his resolution with some difficulty, he 
sad then drink if you will. For my part, 1 never filled his glass from the bottle, and drank it with 
ptisthese irrevocable periods without a cbUl at a sudden and hysterical gulp. 

If heart Come, St John, indulge me this time! “ Pah! it cut like a sword. And so here I am 

Fife back the bottle!" The dark eyes of the —the last bachelor! I little thought it ten years, 
handsome student flashed as he looked around, ago, this night How fresh it is in my mindi— 
and the wild spirits of the club were sobered for Ten years, since 1 put the seal on that bottle 
a moment—only ! with my own hand, it seems impossible. How 

44 t^end advice*” said Fred Esperel, a young distinctly I remember those dozen rascally 
jigwriaii, breaking the silence, “ but like my Benedicts who are laughing at me to-night, 
be taken at discretion. Sink mo- seated round this very table, and roaring at my 


•SrfMobel 
NiMl say. 
Mjpwhen we 


Mjpwben we must be grave. I, for one, will Esperel, and little Gourlay, and to-night, last 
PWMW when 1 can be merry; what say, of all; O’Lavender b.u got before^ me. And I 
lApnser? Fill your glass and trump my am—it’s useless to deny it—the old bachelor. I, 
JWjjphy.” Tom Corliss, that am as soft in my nature as a 

"Katherine! but you're all wrong;” hiccup- 4 Milk diet!' I, that could fall in love any time 
M pi dandy, who was always sentimental m in my life, from mere propinquity ! 1, that have 
*• tups, “Gourlay, there.—I am shocked at sworn—and broken—more vows than Mercury! 
(Mratrocious cravat, bv the way, Earnest— I, that never saw a bright eye, nor touched a 
Miy is nearer to it—but—but he smacks of delicate finger, nor heat’d a treble voice without 
m vacation! No preaching, let us be—pass making lore presently to its owner! I, Tom 
lb bottle, Tom—sober. Send for a dozen Corliss, an old bachelor! Was it for this 1 ffirt- 

‘ ride-top,’ and when the clock strikes tw- ed with you.-? Wa% it for this I play- 

tvrire—how those olives make me stutter!—• ed shadow throe nights successively to you.- 

«Pk up, solemnly, for the last surviving m-m- -? Was it for this, oh-, that I flat- 


fen sundry such symptoms was strongly sub- serious--, and smothered your motW 

peobd to be in love. 1 who would drink it ? not I, with moral saws ? Was it for this,! say, that I 
wife ! What, sit down when eleven such fel- have danced with time-out-of-mind-wall-flowers, 
bn 4 slept without their pillows,' to drink! It’s and puckered my wits into birth-day rhymes, 
u odd taste of yours, my dear marcaroni! It and played groomsman monthly and semi-mootb- 
*nU be much better to travestie that wbim, ly at an unknown expense for new kerseymeres 
fbseal a bottle of vinegar for the last bache- and bridal serenades ? Oh, Tom Corliss! Tom 
krT Corliss! thou hast beaten the bush for every 

u* proposition was received with a univer- body, but bast caught no bird thyself! 

«>i sho ut of approbation. The vinegar was And so, they have each written me a letter, as 
4 with pen, ink and paper. Gourlay wrote they promised. Let me see: 

•it a bond by which every member bound him- Dear Tom —How is the hippocrene ? I think 

- drink it, in case it fell to his lot, on the I see you with the bottle before you! Who 
bpt the last man, save himself, was married; would nave dreamed that you would drink it? 1 
•"■after passing round the table, it was laid am married as you know, and my children sing 


«a proposition was received with a univer- body, but bast caught no bird thyself! 

*1 sho ot of approbation. The vinegar was And so, they have each written me a letter, a 
•wed, with pen, ink and paper. Gourlay wrote they promised. Let me see: 

•da bond by which every member bound him- Dear Tom —How is the hippocrene? I thin] 
*sto drink it, in case it fell to his lot, on the I see you with the bottle before you! Wb 
dpt the last man, save himself, was married; would nave dreamed that you would drink it? 

after passing round the table, it was laid am married as you know, and my children aim 
ask !#k . ie _i_-s,_I_*:u ♦_l_ V ™ k... m2 


fe hin t was called, and the deposit with ils knows too much. Her learning does pester me, 
ffimat was formally charged to bis keeping, now and then—I confess I think if I were to* 
******* marry again, it would be a woman tbatdid’nt 
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read Creek. Farewell, Tom. Many m 
virtuous. Yarn, 

Harrt. 

N. B. Never marry a 4 woman of talents*' 

Ha! ha! 4 happy—veiy happy. 1 Humbug 
my dear Harry! Your wife is a nine, and viru¬ 
lent as verdigris, and you are tho most unhappy 
of Benedicts. So much for your crowing,— 
We’ll see another: 

Tom, I pity thee. Thou poor, flannel-wrapped, 
forsaken, fidgetty bachelor! drink thy vinegar 
and grow amiable! Here am I, blest as Abra¬ 
ham. My wife is the most innocent— that’s her 
fault, by the way—the most innocent creature 
that lives. She loves me to a foolish degree.— 
She has no opinion but mine, no will of her own 
—except such as 1 give her, you understand— 
no faults, and no prominent propensities. 1 am 
as happy as 1 can expoet in this sad world.— 
Marry, Tom, many. ‘The world must be 
peopled.’ Thine ever, 

Fred. 

N. B. Don’t marry a woman that is remark¬ 
able for her simplicity.' 

1 envy not thee, Fred Esperel ! Thy wife is a 
fool, and thy children, egregious ninnies, every 
one! Thou wouldst give the whole bunch of their 
carroty heads for thy liberty again. Once 
more: 


Tom, my lad, get married ! 4 Matrimony,’ you 
know, 4 is like Jeremiah's figs, the good very 
good’—the rest of the quotation is inapt My 
the prettiest woman in the parish. 1 
wish she was’nt, by the way!—my house is the 
resort of all the gay fellows about town. I’m 
quite the thing—my wife is, that is to say—every 
where. 1 am excessively happy—excessively— 
assure yourself of that. I grow thin, they say, 

III i«t that's age. And I've lost my habit of laugh¬ 
ing, but that’s proper, as I’m warden. On the 
whole, however, I’m tolerably contented, and I 
think I shall live these ten years, if my wife set¬ 
tles down, as she will, you know. Qod bless 
you, Tom. How is the vinegar? Wcll/marry ! 
mind that. Yours always, G. 

N. B. I would’nt marry a beauty, Tom. 

Poor Gourlay! His wife's a belle, and he's 
as jealous as Bluebeard— dying absolutely of 
corrosion. It's eating him up by inches. Hang 
the letters! they make me melancholy. One 
more, and Fil throw the boding things into the 
fire. 

Mr sweet Tom—1 hope the Is have pro¬ 
mised thee a new weasand. Trie vinegar im¬ 
proves, doubtless, by age. It must be a satis- 
Action, too, that it is nectar of your own bot¬ 
tling. Here I am, the happiest dog that is cou¬ 
pled. My wife—1 took warning from Gourlay 
—is not run after by a pack ofpuppies. She’i 
not handsome, heaven knows—I wish she were 
a trifle prettier—but she’s as good as Dorcas.— 
Ah! bow we walk and talk, evenings. I prefer 
that time, as I can imagine her pretty; when I 
do*nt see her.you know, Tom. And bow we sit 
in the dim tight of the boudoir, and gaze at 
other’s just perceptible figure, and sigh! Ah, 
Tom! marry, and be blest,as I am! 

Yours truly, Phil. 

P. S. Marry a woman that is at least pretty, 
Tbm. 


The gods forbid that 1 should marry one hb 
yours, Phil! She is enough in make One*a face 
ache! And so you are ul discontented—ons'i 
wife is too smart, another's too simple, another's 
too pretty, and another’s too plain! And vrfcal 
might not mine have been, had I too been irrepa¬ 
rably a husband! 

Well—I am an 4 old bachelor.’ 1 didn't think 
it though, till now. And is it my lot, with all 
my peculiar fitness for matrimony, with sdl my 
dreams of woman, my romance, my skill in phi¬ 
landering, is it my lot to be laid on the aoeif, 
after all? Am I to be shunned by sixteen as a 
bore, to be pointed at by schoolboys as an eld 
bachelor, to be invited to superannuated tea- 
drinkings, to be quizzed with solicitations for 
foundling hospitals, to be asked of my rhenma- 
tism, and pestered for snuff, and recommended 
to warm cnairs? The gods pity me! 

But not so fast ! What is the prodigious dif¬ 
ference ! What if I were married! I should 
have to pay for a whole house instead of a part, 
to feed heaven knows how many mouths instead 
of one, to give up my whole bed for a half or 
quarter, to dine at another’s hour and not ny 
own, to adopt another’s friendship and submit 
my own to her pleasure, to give up my nap after 
dinner for a room with a child, to tarn my libra¬ 
ry into a nursery, and my quiet ire into a Babel, 
to call on my wife’s cronies, and dine my wife's 
followers, and humormy wire’s palate, at the ex¬ 
pense of my own cronies, followers, and palate. 
“ But there’s domestic felicity / 1 says the map at 
my elbow, “and interchange of sentiment, and 
sweet reliance, and the respectability of a man 

with a family, and duty to the state, and per. 

petuation of name, and comfort, and attention, 
and love.” Prizes in a lottery—all! soda whole 
life the price of a ticket! 

And why not live single, then. What should 

I have then, which I cannot have now. Coo. 

pany at my table? I can have it when 1 
and what is better, such as I like. Personal at¬ 
tention? Half a wife's pin-money wiM pur¬ 
chase the most assiduous. Love? What need 
have I of that ? or how long does it bunt when it is 
compulsory ? Is there a treasure in my heart 
that will canker if it is not spent? Have I af¬ 
fections that will gnaw like hunger if they are 
not fed ? Must I love and be beloved ? I think 
not But this is the rub, if there be one. I’ll 
look into it the first day I feel metaphysical. 


Mem with Ebg$' Heads, 7W», and Fovniain* if 
liquid Gold .—Puny tells of men in India with does’ 
heads; others with only ooe leg, though perfect AchiSt* 
for swiftness oi foot; of a nation oipigmies: of some 
who lived by the smell; of tribes who bad only one eye 
in their forehead: and of some whose ears hong down 
to the ground. Ctesiaa, as cited by Photius, ta&s of 
fountains of liquid gold, and of men with tails in India 
—true, we ought to remember, that Fernando Alar- 
chon, a Spanish voyager, of undoubted credit, sew n*n 
with tails on the coast of California, and that several 
others have seen thorn with dogs* heads. Moaboddo 
rejoiced at this testimony, although Alarcboa tells us, 
that these uils were discovered to be fictitious: and we 
are also assured, that the dog-headed men were found 
to wear vizards. As to the foundation of gold, the In¬ 
dian legends say so metaphorically, and so they die 
credited as xe«L 
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MARKIA6J5S IN ABYSSINIA. 

Nothing in troth appears to be more ins ecure toon i 
the marriage tie in Abyssinia. Perhaps it might be as¬ 
serted, te then are no other obligations than each 
•earn contracted by mutual consent and which sub* 
■si only as long as both parties are inclined to res. 
get thin. After separation ^ th ese engagements may 

patei Bruce met at Koecam, in the presence ol the 
queen-mother, a lady of great rank with seven men 
* ho bad all been her husbands, and no one of whom 


ct&rea according to certain rules. The eldest son 
hlie to the mother, and the eldest daughter to the huh* 
<?. If there is but one girl, and all the rest boys, she 
a tsagned to the male parent; and iftbereie bat one 
*>n,*ndall the others gina, he is the right of the moth- 
•r. If the numbers are unequal after the first selec- 
roa, the remainder are distributed by lot Ftom the 
long to the beggar there is no distinction between le- 
primatte and illegitimate offspring; there being in fact 
nopmapfe on which the preference could be made 
to rest, exoept in the case of the royal family, where 
die mother of the heir is previously selected and 
unity crowned. 

la m ordinary marriages the king uses no other 
ttttmooy than the following; He sends an officer to 
tie hone where tin© lady lives, who announces to her 
dm it is the king's pleasure that she should remove in. 
aiatitlr to iii!i padaee. She then dresses herself in her 
iml;, manner sad immediately obeys. Thenceforward 
i assgiw for an apartment m the royal dwelling, and 
giro for a house elsewhere in any place she may 
choose. There is an approach to a regular marriage 
nfon he tushes one of Iris 'wives Iteghe; for on that 
<*tmm he orders a judge to pronounce in his pres- 
mcetfot 4 Hbeking has chosen his handmaid for the 
fiim* The crown is then applied to her brows, but 
- The beautiful story of Ahasuerus 
•n Bather wiff occur to the recollection ofeveiy read- 

* J hr k was when she “had found grace in bis sight 
“ss dhasi the other virgins, that he placed a golden 
qesnap on her head.” This coronation in Abyssinia 
cmiwpi § great political privilege, constituting her 
JlfiKf regent during the nonage of her son: a point 
tfeerreqwodence which history docs not enable ns to 

S£so^Zg < Bupbra^ ty ^ covere< * ^ 

Tliin Winary method of contracting the matrimo- 
n«tl union among people of condition and “nuchas 
tombed* is the fouowing: A man, when he resolves 
[•reany a girLsends some person to her father to ask 
»* consent When this is granted the future husband 
smiled to the house, and on oath is mutually taken 
"f tfo parties that they will maintain due fidelity to 
®»er- Then the parent of the bride presents to 
ft* ywa g suitor the fortune that be intends to give; 
ttwting vualiy of a particular sum of gold, some 
owt.dfoep* or homes, according to their circum* | 
in society. The bridegroom, however, is 

* wSjd to find surety to the amount of die goods, in 

be should dismiss his wife, and prove unable to 
’more all that he has got. He is also obliged to secure 
y mropnal sum of money, or its equivalent in ef- 
»the lady, lest he should choose to separate from 
without any valid reasons. 

A ce rtain period, twenty or thirty days, it also dc- 
,e KK? ** a ^w^neal oath, before the expiration of 
*widBy vow to go to church together and receive 
toosaag. when the rime appointed for the 
j£**f*>tri*ea,the i ntende d spouse appears again at 


and swears sgain that he will respect her prapertjr, 
use bar w never leave her without food and rai¬ 
ment keep her in a good house, and discharge faith, 
fully all tne duties incumbent upon him as the bead 
of a domestic establishment. His surety or sponsor 
likewise binds himself to see all these obligations 
punctually fulfilled. Matters being suitably adjusted, 
the bridegroom takes hia wife on his ehouklerp, ana 
cam her to his own house if in the neigborhood; but 
if not, he limits the procession to a complete circuit of 
her father’s dwelling; after which besets her down, 
and conducts her mto it No sooner is this cere¬ 
mony performed than a solemn banquet takes place, 
consisting of raw beef and bread, hooey-wine, ana 
another beverage called bousa, extracted from fermen- 
ted grain. The feast being ended, the parties mount 
on mules and ride to the gentleman's abode, where are 
concluded all the rites necessary to marriage before 
they live together. When they have completed the 
specified term, they appear in church, and declare be. 
fore the priest that they are husband and wife, and 
that they are come to receive the excrement* The 
clergyman satisfied with these assurances, performs 
mass; the young couple communicate and return home. 

This, we are told, is the established form of those 
marriages which are celebrated canonically, or accord, 
ing to ecclesiastical rules. But it is dear that the 
peasants and soldiers do not encumber themselves with 
so much ceremony. No settlement, surety, or oath, 
h* og necessary, they kill an ox or some stweft iflli 111 
they eat raw, drink a great deal of bora, dance, 
shout, and practise various kinds of fooleries; and if a 
priest be at hand be sprinkles them with holy water, 
and repeals a haffeligoh. The company join in the 
benediction; and, as we might suppose in such cir¬ 
cumstances, this slight formality is qieringuisHed by m 
greater degree of mirth than delicacy of 

The usage at the marriage ofa prince or princeaa is 
described m these terms; The match having been 
previously settled according to the view* of the court, 

preparations are made for the festival, which in geo. 

erally held during the rainy season, while the country 
is secure and abandoned to pleasure. The Kfog being 
seared on hia throne in the large hall of audience, the 
parties are introduced into his presence with their ire. 
epective attendant*. After kfoang iris hand they tit 
all magnificently clothed in dre—m of brocade or other 
rich stuffs. Tne crown is sometimes set on their 
heads; they receive the benediction of the KcesHatze, 
or royal almoner; after which they retire clothed with 
the catian. Having mounted horses given them by 
bis majesty, they ride in great state, in the midst of 
loi d acclamations, to the house of the husband. A 
dinner is prepared, m the course of which many oxen 
are slaughtered aitbe door in order to furnish briod, 
which is served up reeking and quivering from the 
body of the anftnsL Deep drinking then commences, 
in which the ladies and gentlemen indulge to a do* 
gree winch to a European appears altogether incredi¬ 
ble. These marriages, it is added, are by no means 
permanent; many of the Ozoroa entering into new en¬ 
gagements v often as they please, and dissolving the 
preceding contract at the suggestion of convenience 
or fancy. 

Pearce mentions a singular practice, which he re- 
marks miritt appear fabulous to any one who had not 
witnessedif. When a woman has lost two or three 
children by death, she is induced, in the hope of sav¬ 
ing the life of another jnst born, to cut a Piece from 
the tipof the left ear, roll it op m a piece ofbread and 
swallow it. “For tome time,” says he, “I was at a 
Iosb to fe c ture the reason why a number ofgrown 
people of my acquaintance had one ear out: ana when 
told the truth I canid acaroely believe it, tilt 1 went fo- 
to the forest ofa arnghbomr, though contrary to om- 
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tora-purposely to set the opmtion. An old woman eat 
offthe ap of the ear. and put it into a bit of coM cook¬ 
ed victuals, called skerry when the mother of the in 
font opened her mouth to receive it, and swallowed it, 
pronouncing the words, ‘In the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost!” They have recouiae to many 
other superstitions and whimsical practices to prevent 
children from dying. 


I Would mot lire Alway. 

I would not live alway: I aak oot to stay, 

•Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 

'Die few lurid mosniaca that dawn an us here. , 

Am enough fbr bib’s woes, fall enough for its cheer. 

1 would not lire alway, thns fettered by sin 
Temptation without, ami corruption within; 

ETbMhe rapture of pardon is mingled with feats. 

And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 

1 would not live alway, no—welcome the tomb, 

.Since Jesus bath lain there, 1 dread not its^iootn; 
There, sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise t 
To hail him in triumph descending the skies. 

Who, who would live alway, away from his God; - 
Away from yon heaven, that blfisfal abode, 

1 Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’tr the bijgh plains, 
And the noon-tide of glory eternally re ign s; 

Where the aunts in all ages in harmony meet. 

Their Saviour and brsthern, transpofted to greet; 

While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll. 

And the smile of the Lard w the feast of the soul! 


cods of mifnnws. ' 

In Addition to those we,have cited, a number 
of. the maxims of Madam* Celnart are so just 
that we must take leave to adduce more, in or- 
deV to refresh the memory or confirm the prao- 
ticeof iill actual or would be members of “good, 
society.** And by good society we do not mean 
any particular coterie, or exclusives of fashion; 
bet every circle wherein claim gs .preferred do 
moral worth, intellectual cultjnre rand refined 
manners. Sound constitutional peles of demean¬ 
our being rendered common te all respectable 
circles, there will be less pretensions or right to 
suplriority to any;—all will compose the haut 
ton, that distinction which is so often thought 
equivalent to any advantage of mere opulence 
and worthy of the most persevering pursuit. 

In Paris, according to Madame, a lady does 
not say my husband, except among very intimate 
acquaintances. She speaks of hun auid address¬ 
es, him by his proper name, Mr. Icc. It is an 
‘“axiom.” that, m conversation, we speak as little 
as possible of ourselves, and as tnocn of the oth¬ 
er party and all that interests that party direct¬ 
ly. whatever you relate, you must never use 
phrases which imply that you suppose your ve¬ 
racity may be doubtful. Dispute rarely or ne¬ 
ver;— yieia, with a jjood grace, when you find 
yoursaf wrong;—yield also though you be right, 
when the point is of no great moment, and, al¬ 
ways, when your antagonist is a lady. Abstain 
from all discussion with people possessed by the 
spirit of contradiction. Beware of indulging 
keen sarcasm or severe raillery; malevolence is 
the opposite of politeness;—stinging pleasantry 
or pungent wit prevent* social intercom? and 
msfas e n a m te i . Sportive humor, that is kind 
and o ccas i o n al, any be induced. Hoaxing it 


vulgar and foolish; persMsge is a bad habit, but 
ooteiimes serves as a salutary corrective of the 
impertinence of coxcombs, and the presumption 
of dunces. As for indecent witticisms, do true 
gentleman or lady will hazard them any where. 
There are delicate shades of character which 
distinguish both, and to which attention is due 
in every situation, test they should imperceptibly 
be lost To shine by eloquence, or repartee, or 
smart talk, in society, is of less consequence, than 
to maintain an invariably refined and amiable 
tone. Diversify your topics with ladies; they 
have too active an imagination and too versatile 
a spirit to support conversation fora long time 
on the tame subject 

It is sometimes ah incivility, a want of delica¬ 
cy, to pay postage when we write to a friend, slb 
acquaintance, or to persons of small fortune 
whose feelings may be wounded. We should 
pay when we write to strangers upon our owi 
business, or to ask a favor. In Europe, an en¬ 
velope and sealing wax are deemed indispensa¬ 
ble for letters of form or addressed to person to 
whom we would show particular respect “If a 
person brings you a letter, you should not be in 
a burry to open it, but see whether it concerns 
the bearer at all, or only yourself. In the first 
case, you should open and read it while be is 
present; in the other case, you should lay if 
aside.** 

Presents should be made with m tilth 
so. as to excite pleasure and surprise. When 
-made, not bingshoald be mMby theghrer todrasr 
attention to them, or to rendei 
sequence. Tbe satisfaction or c» 

•with which they may have been received, ts ftnl 
requital. We should not me 
prudishly what is ofiered from good will and 
without ostentation. Simple a 
knowledgment is enough. To ladies, the ii»Bill; 
suitable presents are entertaining volumes, bou¬ 
quets or plants, music, engravings, fancy arti¬ 
cles for the toilet, and so forth. Address objects, 
as much as you can, like your discouruc, to their 
understanding and taste. Make what you offer 
or you say, as frequently as you can, a means of 
their improvement, without seeming to bavethat 
aim directly. Conversation occupies a large 
share of tbe time of the fashionable world in 
particular, those are not faithful to their own in¬ 
terests and duty,' who do not endeavor to con¬ 
vert it into a beneficial exercise for tbeir minds 
and hearts. .Perpetual light gossip fritters away 
tbe intellect and dissipates sensibility. Excite 
others from time to time to serious and instruc¬ 
tive remarks; by degrees, you will come to re¬ 
lish them; they will fructiiy in your thoughts 
when you retire. 

Do not obtrude advice; when it is asked, give 
it frankly; be candid, let the consequences be 
what tliey may. Zeal in the cause of a friend 
when counsel or aid is solicited, has a lasting ef¬ 
fect upon his gratitude. Indifference on the oth¬ 
er hand, or timidity, disgusts and estranges.— 
Moral courage is a trait of which respect and 
regard are the certain rewards. Secrets are 
not to be explored; but when discovered or di¬ 
vulged into professed confidence, they must be 
ttly kept It is incredible bow much mis- 
chief and injustice is done by disclosing to me 







